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FAMILY AND KIN TIES IN BRITAIN 
AND THEIR SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Raymond Firth 


Britain and their social implications was held in London under 

the joint auspices of the British Sociological Association and the 
Association of Social Anthropologists, on 20-21 April, 1961. The initial 
idea of combining social anthropologists and sociologists in a discussion 
of kinship was put forward by I. Schapera. The joint chairmen for the 
conference were D. G. MacRae and Raymond Firth (who also acted 
as convener), and papers were read by Lorraine Lancaster, Anthony 
Forge, O. R. Macgregor, Michael Young (in absentia, by Peter Marris), 
K. C. Rosser and C. C. Harris, J. B. Loudon, Peter Willmott. Dis- 
cussions were opened specifically by Michael Banton, Peter Townsend, 
Margot Jefferys, Mary Bird. Rapporteurs were Helga Jacobson, Con- 
stance Dawson and Hugh Gray, to whom the present writer is indebted 
for a report of the proceedings. About 60 people attended, on the 
average, and discussion was brisk. One result of the conference was 
the decision by the British Sociological Association to set up a small 
Working Party to pursue the subject further, in particular by discussion 
of work in progress. 


. TWO-DAY CONFERENCE on family and kin ties in 


Kinship in Britain, pervasive, intangible, still largely unstudied, 
with its significance either not appreciated or in danger of being over- 
estimated—such was the background to this conference. It is only dur- 
ing the last few years that the subject has received systematic attention 
by social scientists. 

As far as I know, though University seminars have been held on this 
theme, this is the first time that a full-scale discussion has taken place 
on the materials available and the problems involved. The decision 
to call the conference on studies of kinship in Britain was taken with 
the knowledge that such materials are still relatively unsystematic, of 
uneven quality, and sporadic in their regional distribution. It was 
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partly for this reason indeed that it was thought desirable to have a set 
discussion among those interested, in order to map out more clearly 
the areas where our information is most complete, the existing defects 
in it, and the areas in which it may be most profitable to work in the 
future, and the precautions to be taken in such study. 

In effect, the coverage of the conference was threefold: concepts and 
methods, empirical data, and problems of application. The distribution 
of papers in itself revealed some of the strength and weakness of the 
existing position. Though it was not possible to secure all the contri- 
butors whom one would have wished, it is probably correct to say 
that no major area of kinship studies in Britain today (save perhaps 
kinship in industrial situations, on which work is not yet far advanced) 
remained untapped. A broad theoretical paper (Lorraine Lancaster, 
vide infra, pp. 317-33) surveyed the general current field, with attention 
to ways of collecting and ordering material. A more specific methodo- 
logical paper, based on field work now proceeding in London among 
middle-class households of professional occupation (Anthony Forge, 
‘A Kinship Study in London—Problems and Methods’, unpublished) 
focused on some of the difficulties of attempting intensive research in 
a complex urban community, but indicated some of the kinds of results 
to be gained, and the possibility of comparative treatment of them. 
Time-perspective to the discussions was provided by a consideration 
of historical materials which may be used for family and kinship study 
in Britain (Macgregor, vide infra, pp. 310-17). Matters of content were 
examined in three sectors. A study of mother-daughter relations 
(Michael Young, ‘A Note for Discussion on the Mother-Daughter 
Tie’, unpublished) surveyed the existing material on this theme in 
the literature, and suggested that in modern industrial societies it is 
the fundamental relationship of the kinship network, the clue to this 
being in part the common occupation followed by mother and daughter. 
The importance of a detailed consideration of affinal roles and relation- 
ships and the little attention hitherto paid to this subject in kinship 
studies in Britain was brought out by analysis of relationship through 
marriage in a Welsh urban area (Rosser and Harris, Soctological Review, 
vol. 9, p. 293, 1961). Some regional comparison though not of a very 
direct kind was given by a study in a Welsh rural area. This demon- 
strated the basic significance of extra-familial kin ties, especially in 
times of personal crisis (Loudon, vide infra, pp. 333-50). Finally, to the 
manifest relief of some members of the conference, some practical im- 
plications of these and similar studies were examined (Peter Willmott, 
‘Kinship and Social Policy’, unpublished), with particular reference 
to the influence of housing and town planning policies upon kinship, 
and the connection between welfare provided by kin and that provided 
by public agencies. 

The discussion raised a number of major questions. There are still 
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some outstanding problems about definition of concepts. On what is 
meant by the concepts of family and kinship, there was little interest 
shown in verbal refinements, and no real disagreements emerged. The 
inclusion of affines as kin passed without challenge (in my view rightly, 
since the contrast of affines is with consanguines). While it was noted 
that in some field situations a social rather than a genealogical definition 
of kin obtained, this issue was not pursued. A warning note was sounded 
about the use of the term ‘extended family’, and no finalization was 
obtained on the network/grouping/cluster type of concept to describe 
a person’s effective kin universe. But the whole tenor of discussion 
seemed to be to allow any differences of view about terms to sink in 
favour of the exploration of substantial issues. This was the more 
gratifying because of the combination of social science disciplines repre- 
sented. What does appear to emerge, however, is a question as to 
whether sociologists and social anthropologists still do not hold rather 
different views about the nature and significance of kinship as an 
heuristic and explanatory instrument in the study of British society. 
To some sociologists, kinship still seems to mean relations in the 
elementary family; outside this, the structure of kin ties is only vaguely 
conceived and their functions are regarded as of marginal importance. 
To most social anthropologists, despite all modern developments, the 
analysis of kinship in the wide sense is still one of the most sophisticated 
tools for their work, and still plays a large part in their explanations. 
Yet it was noteworthy in the conference that there was very little 
questioning of propositions about the general significance of kin factors 
in the situations described. What was stressed was the need to adopt a 
more sophisticated approach to these factors—to consider more system- 
atically, for example, the effect of differential family size and com- 
position, and of changes in fertility and mortality rates, upon the 
character of kin relations. Differences which may be found between 
‘working-class’ and ‘middle-class’ kinship may rest as much upon such 
concrete differences as on any ‘class’ criteria, and to a lesser degree this 
may also apply to regional kinship differences. 

A second major question is that of methods in kinship study. Ex- 
changes of view seem to indicate that methods and techniques in vogue 
at present are reasonably satisfactory. Problems of sampling will 
remain a constant concern, and difficulties of gaining rapport with 
informants are such that new ways of accumulating data and finding 
measurable indices in which to express them need to be sought without 
remission. But the quality of the material gathered is on the whole 
acceptable for generalization, provided the universe concerned is care- 
fully stipulated. Refinements in the conceptualization and use of the 
genealogy as an instrument are still advisable, and there is still need 
for more attention to the historical dimension of kinship situations. 
Clarification is also required on two points. Where does the intensive 
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analytical method of field research stand in relation to the definition 
of the characters of a community or quasi-community? And what is to 
be the relation of kinship study to the social context—particularly to 
other types of study with which it may be combined? Can significant 
propositions about kinship in Britain be derived from a study of kinship 
alone? Alternatively, can relevant kinship elements be extracted in a 
study, the strategic plan of which is prepared by other interests than 
those springing from a concern with kinship or indeed with social 
science generally? 

Linked with the question of method is that of the “parameters” to 
kinship phenomena—how far have these determining variables been 
reasonably selected and defined? It is clear that more systematic atten- 
tion needs to be paid to demographic variables in the interpretation of 
kinship data. But the area of most uncertainty and indeed obscurity is 
still that of social class. Here the social anthropologist needs most 
caution, because of his relative unfamiliarity with the criteria of classi- 
fication and indices of measurement used in Western societies. This 
unfamiliarity in itself may allow him to approach the subject in a fresh 
empirical way. But if class is to be used as a variable, then the self- 
ascribed class of the informants must be disentangled from the class 
ascribed to them by the investigator himself and proper account taken 
of the more concrete criteria such as occupation or education. While 
the presumption that occupational category is an index of social class 
cannot be sustained except in a crude form, the student of kinship 
wishing to use class as a variable may well find that the occupational 
categories continue to provide one of the most useful initial general 
frames for his material. It is clear, however, that study of the degree to 
which kinship ties cross major occupational boundaries is very signifi- 
cant, and this leads to the search for other than occupational frames 
for comparison. As an index to cultural allegiance marriage serves as 
one useful criterion. Consideration may be given accordingly to what 
married partners share in identifiable social characteristics, and to the 
notion of ‘potential affinity—who are judged in the particular sector of 
society to be appropriate possible spouses? 

As regards substantial propositions regarding kinship in Britain, it is 
clear that as yet we lack any adequate body of broad comparative data. 
What we have is no more than the results of a set of probes into different 
sectors of British society. These probes are of varying depth, and for 
the most part have not been concentrated on directly comparable 
problems. But more than a dozen sets of ethnographic material about 
kinship in Britain have been accumulated by modern research, some 
regionally specific, some class-oriented, some in minority group situa- 
tions, a few historically treated. In terms of social theory a great deal 
is now known about the dimensions, structure and operations of kinship 
systems in a number of areas. Yet whatever credit be due to those who 
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have carried out the work, the whole is pitifully inadequate for any 
satisfactory understanding of the place of kinship in any single major 
sector of British society, and for the changes that are taking place in 
family and kinship patterns therein. 

This is markedly so when it comes to a consideration of the implica- 
tions of kinship ties for social policy. One cannot say at present cate- 
gorically that kinship, in particular extra-familial kinship, is a major 
structural item in British society, and is necessarily of great importance 
in any particular set of social situations demanding public attention. 
But from the evidence available so far there is a presumption that it is of 
far greater importance than is ordinarily recognized. The conference 
seemed to have no serious doubts on this central issue. Apart from the 
significance of kinship ties for questions of housing, and welfare of the 
aged, attention was drawn to the need to examine the structure and 
function of the family and wider kin network in the care of the mentally 
ill. The possibility was noted especially that in modern conditions in- 
creasing strains may be thrown on kin through the tendency to transfer 
patients from hospital to domestic care. More generally, the significance 
of the kinship universe outside the elementary family for the develop- 
ment of an individual’s personality—especially of a child’s personality— 
was indicated and the importance of kin obligation and sanction in 
determining behaviour was stressed. Opinion differed as to how far in 
the welfare field the State can afford to take cognizance of such 
elements, which may turn out to be of marginal importance in many 
individual cases. But the need for much more extensive research 
parallel to the determination of policy was agreed. Solid investigation 
may well demand the co-operation of workers from various social 
science disciplines. Research now in progress in various parts of the 
country is attempting to remedy some of these deficiencies. For the 
formulation of social policy in the general welfare field—housing, old 
age, unémployment, retirement, maternal health and child care, de- 
linquency, physical and mental illness—we need a far clearer chart of 
kinship patterns in different sectors than we have at present. For this 
to be effectively drawn up both a more coherent body of theory about 
kinship in British society and a much more extensive programme of 
research are necessary. 

London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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SOME RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES AND 
HISTORICAL MATERIALS FOR FAMILY 
AND KINSHIP STUDY IN BRITAIN 


O. R. McGregor 


structural and organizational feature of British society since 
industrialization, and my interest has been restricted to the 
structure and functions of the elementary family. I confess, too, that 
behind some work which reflects anthropological influences and 
interests in the study of the contemporary family, I have seemed to 
hear the ghost of Dodie Smith whimpering east of Temple Bar. But 
the purpose of this paper is not to air such unworthy suspicions. When 
I was asked to contribute to this Conference, I explained that I had no 
original work to report and could only attempt to indicate some items 
which social history can suggest for inclusion on the agenda for future 
investigations in this field. ‘Ideally,’ as our Chairman has said, ‘we 
should no doubt prefer that the historians should do our work for us, 
but such work, rubbing our noses hard in the material of social change, 
is not only salutary in itself and rewarding in the new data which 
emerge: it cannot but bring us back again to the theoretical problems 
of social change and the social structures which undergo these changes.”! 
It is relevant to begin by explaining why the historians are not doing 
our work for us and by emphasizing one danger of doing it ourselves. 
Social history in this country ceased long ago to be a description of 
manners and customs although traces still survive as, for example, in a 
war-time best-seller’s reference to ‘the history of a people with the 
politics left out’.* It has now become the history of men and women in 
their social relationships and groupings. As such, the subject derived 
from economic historians driven to seek explanations of the causes and 
consequences of economic change in fields outside their own immediate 
province. For a time it seemed likely that economic and social history 
would develop a division of labour in their related interests and yet 
retain their early unity of outlook. That hope has been falsified in 
recent years as the economic historians who work in the modern period 
have become fishermen trawling for quantitative data with nets manu- 
factured by economists, They have rejected the view of Professor 
Tawney’s inaugural lecture that ‘the future of history, and, in par- 
ticular, of economic history, depends on its ability to acquire a more 
310 
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consciously sociological outlook’.* Nowadays, when they are not serving 
as hagiographers of business firms, they seem to be engaged in reducing 
the history of industrialism to a story of one damn price fluctuation after 
another. This trend began as a present-minded, post-war reaction of 
those described by Professor Ashton as ‘not antagonistic to economic 
ways of thought and to liberal ideas’* to what Professor Hayek char- 
acterized as ‘the socialist interpretation of history which has governed 
political thinking for the last two or three generations’.* In Hayek’s 
assessment, this interpretation gave rise to the ‘supreme myth which 
more than any other has served to discredit the economic system to 
which we owe our present-day civilization’.* Thus it is the duty of 
economic history to narrow its interests and to supply a corrective by 
re-creating the past in the image of contemporary economic theory. 
Social history had therefore to be divorced by its first spouse on the 
ground of political unreliability and was fortunate to be embraced 
by sociologists who are always ready to cohabit with deviants. Their 
union, by suggesting new aspects of social relationships and by provid- 
ing new tools for their investigation, has fruitfully reinforced the creative 
impulses that have stemmed in recent years from the historical interests 
of doctors, natural scientists, social administrators and the like seeking 
an explanation of the past in their present. There has been much 
research leading to an accumulation of ‘historical backgrounds’ for this 
or that contemporary interest or problem which provides neither 
historical understanding nor the perspective necessary to relate and to 
give depth of meaning to empirical studies of the present. This is the 
danger of ad hoc, ‘do it yourself’ history. It is all the more threatening 
because social history has neither status nor an independent existence 
within British universities where, according to terminology, only two 
or three practitioners are paid to teach it. Institutionally the subject is 
languishing and its early promise has not been fulfilled. Discarded by 
the economic historians, the kept woman of the sociologists is shunned 
by her respectably settled academic kinfolk. There is now an urgent 
need for the establishment of a disciplined school of sociological history. 
Two examples within the field of interest of this Conference may 
serve to illustrate some limitations of the traditional approach to the 
period which experienced the transition to industrialism. First, for 
forty years or more economic historians have been investigating the 
mechanisms of eighteenth-century population growth. Defective data 
have been interpreted with such sophistication by students concerned 
to relate demographic change and economic development that, today, 
an increase of population seems the only remaining certainty. ‘All of 
which,’ remarks an American historian, ‘only makes the sociological 
weakness of these studies the more striking. Allowing for exceptions 
such as Marshall and Glass, British researchers have tended to slight 
the analysis of the social determinants of birth rates, nuptiality and the 
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other components of population change.’? Members of this Conference 
might find useful scope for their many-sided interests in reviewing and 
perhaps extending current explanations of population growth. There 
are, for example, many hints in the sociologically suggestive studies of 
Dr. Connell, Dr. Banks and Dr. Eversley,* and our common interest in 
comparative material may help us to avoid the besetting sin of those 
who go on writing about England in isolation from the rest of the 
kingdom at a time when the take-off into economic growth was being 
promoted by Scots brains and Irish labour. 

Secondly, historians have for the last thirty years been providing 
contradictory answers to the question: what happened to the standard 
of life of the working classes in the late decades of the eighteenth and the 
early decades of the nineteenth centuries? ‘Was the introduction of the 
factory system,’ as Professor Ashton posed it, ‘beneficial or harmful in 
its effect on the workers®’? Discussion fastens upon tenuous statistics of 
wages and prices which have a habit of pointing to whatever conclusion 
their manipulators bring to the task. Even if it were wise to pose the 
question in this form, it would not permit a quantitative answer in the 
absence of statistical data about family earnings. But the irrelevance of 
the question itself is convincingly demonstrated in the recent book of 
Dr. Smelser who retells ‘the story of the industrial revolution, not in 
terms of its productive achievements but in terms of its impact on the 
working class family’.?° He examines the effects of technological change 
upon families employed in cotton textiles, traces their adaptation to the 
changing environment of the factory and the home, and relates these 
developments to such features of his period as resistance to machinery, 
the efflorescence of thrift agencies, the ten hours movement and the 
campaign for factory legislation. The power of Dr. Smelser’s socio- 
logical analysis to penetrate below the surface of events may be quickly 
appreciated by comparing it with Professor Rostow’s view of the same 
events as products of ‘cyclical depression and high food prices’.'? 

Dr. Smelser’s challenge to conventional interpretations accepts the 
old-fashioned terms of reference given by emphasis upon the cotton 
industry during ‘the industrial revolution’. But the spread of mechaniza- 
tion was uneven. On the one hand, as George Unwin insisted long ago, 
many industries were affected by the tendency towards a concentration 
of labour and capital long before spinning and weaving went into the 
factory. On the other, the small master workshop was still the dominant 
form of industrial organization at the time of the Great Exhibition and 
many domestic trades survived into the early twentieth century under 
their newly acquired description as sweated industries. Might we not 
profitably investigate the impact of technological change upon the 
family structure of those drawn into industries which did not displace a 
well-entrenched domestic labour force, or compare the family among 
those employed in factory or similarly organized industries and in the 
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trades still untouched by mechanization in the second half of the 
nineteenth century? Sociologists have not yet examined the processes 
and familial consequences of the transition from long-term wage con- 
tracts to a system of weekly wages which put growing numbers on a 
weekly basis of security. Further, it is instructive to recall that, in 1851, 
agriculture employed six times as many men and only fifty thousand 
fewer women than all branches of the cotton industry. There is a rich 
vein of largely unexploited information concerning the effects of 
economic, technological and tenurial change on rural families in 
England and Ireland from the middle of the eighteenth century on- 
wards. The extensive bibliography’? cannot even be indicated here 
though one reference to recent work may stimulate the interest of 
students of kinship. Dr. Sheppard has recently surveyed East Yorkshire’s 
Agricultural Labour Force in the mid-Nineteenth Century.‘* Her main source 
was the manuscript books of the enumerators for the 1851 census. 
These provide data about the composition of the population in every 
township in England and Wales, and within the township each house- 
hold was numbered and distinguished. Each member of the household 
was named and sex, age, marital status, occupation and relationship to 
head of household recorded. By laborious tabulation, Dr. Sheppard 
was able to divide the labour force of the East Riding into three 
groups; farmers’ family labour, farm servants living in the farm house 
and agricultural labourers living mostly in villages. She was concerned 
to draw conclusion of interest to agricultural historians but other 
tabulations of the same data might yield useful material for kinship 
study. Moreover, the enumerators’ books for the 1861 census will 
shortly be available in the Public Record Office and will thus permit 
comparisons with the 1851 households. 

These and similar investigations would extend the sources and con- 
clusions of Dr. Pinchbeck’s thirty-year-old pioneering study, which 
contains much that its title conceals, of Women Workers and the Industrial 
Revolution. First, they would destroy the romantic sentimentality about 
the pre-industrialist family which too many present-day students have 
inherited from the middle class moralists of the 1830’s and 1840's. 
Secondly, they would demonstrate the consequences of the slow, uneven 
spread of mechanization for family structure and function in different 
occupations at different times in different areas of the country, defined 
as England, Scotland and Ireland. Third, they would explore the 
domestic effects of the processes that took the home out of the work- 
shop. Finally, they might suggest the need for scepticism about the 
generalization, now a platitude, that interprets the experience of 
industrialism as transferring functions from the family to other institu- 
tions, stripping it of all but an ‘essential’ core. How and with what 
effectiveness, it must be asked, did the pre-industrial family discharge 
the functions customarily attributed to it. 
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One related area awaiting investigation may be briefly indicated. 
The stark contrast between the ideals of middle class family life and the 
imperfect performance of working people’s families was an urgently 
recurring theme in the commentaries which investigators provided on 
Victorian social inefficiencies. Two contemporary quotations may 
suggest the great scope for an investigation of the response of the family 
to the growth of social policy. Behind the legislation of the early 
twentieth century lay an anxious recognition of the relation between 
urban environment and morality. The mounting evidence moved even 
Queen Victoria, hardly a regular or impressionable reader of the litera- 
ture of social protest, to ‘much distress . . . (at) the deplorable condition 
of the homes of the poor in our great towns’. Royal indignation was 
principally aroused by the publication in 1883 of a famous and widely 
disseminated pamphlet, The Bitter Cry of Outcast London. It spoke of the 
immorality of the submerged poor. ‘ “Marriage”, it has been said, 
“as an institution, is not fashionable in these districts.”” And this is 
only the bare truth. Ask if the men and women living together in these 
rookeries are married, and your simplicity will cause a smile. Nobody 
knows. Nobody cares. Nobody expects that they are . . . Incest is com- 
mon: and no form of vice and sensuality causes surprise or attracts 
attention.’'5 

Such experience led the recently married Winston Churchill, as 
President of the Board of Trade on the stump in Lancashire in 1909, to 
this defence of Liberal policy: 


People talk vaguely of the stability of society, of the strength of the Empire, 
of the permanence of a Christian civilization. On what foundation do they 
seek to build? There is only one foundation—a healthy family life for all. If 
large classes of the population live under conditions which make it difficult 
if not impossible for them to keep a home together in decent comfort, if the 
children are habitually underfed, if the housewife is habitually overstrained, 
if the bread-winner is under-employed or under-paid, if all are unprotected 
or uninsured against the common hazards of modern industrial life, if sick- 
ness, accident, infirmity, or old age, or unchecked intemperance, or any other 
curse or affliction, break up the home, as they break up thousands of homes, 
and scatter the family, as they scatter thousands of families in our land, it 
is not merely the waste of earning-power or the dispersal of a few poor sticks 
of furniture, it is the stamina, the virtue, safety and honour of the British 
race that are being squandered . . . the object of every constructive proposal 
(which we are making) is to buttress and fortify the homes of the people.'® 


A systematic history of the ways in which public services reduced the 
compelling need for kinship support and ties is long overdue; it would 
provide a very necessary perspective for the growing number of kinship 
studies of the present as well as a corrective of conclusions already 
published. Such a history can draw upon a massive bibliography con- 
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taining much material not yet incorporated in accounts of the period. 
An example or two must suffice. It ranges from the three Reports and 
papers of the Royal Commission of 1835 on the Condition of the Poorer 
Classes in Ireland and the extensive survey of the condition of the 
labouring classes throughout England and Wales (the ‘provincial 
Mayhew’) which the Morning Chronicle undertook between 1849 and 
1852, through the pioneering Reports of the Medical Officer to the Privy 
Council in the 1860’s and the bibliographically valuable compilation of 
the Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, Edward Young, 
Labour in Europe and America: A special Report on the Rates of Wages, The 
Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes . . . (1876), to 
such inquiries as those of the Presbytery of Glasgow, Report of Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Poor in Relation to their Social Condition (1891) 
and of the Dundee Social Union, Report on Housing and Industrial Con- 
ditions and Medical Inspection of School Children (1905). 

I wish now to turn to a very different type of research. Victorian 
property law is a dark labyrinth through which untrained folk stumble 
at their peril; and few have so far been willing to risk their shins. There 
are many reasons. It is curious and regrettable that, in this country, 
legal history stops in the mid-eighteenth century. It is not curious but 
nevertheless regrettable that the emphasis laid by Marx upon the con- 
flict between bourgeoisie and proletariat for long diverted attention 
from the territorial aristocracy, a neglect which the agricultural history 
of the period, with its foundations laid by estate agents intent upon 
justifying the habits of great landlords, has done nothing to remedy. 
The nineteenth century inherited from the eighteenth two systems of 
property law each with its own history and peculiarities involving two 
systems of inheritance. 

Real property, including money in trust for investment in land as 
well as land itself, fell under the law of primogeniture in cases of 
intestacy and passed in an undivided estate to the heir. The law of 
primogeniture operated rarely, the custom of primogeniture, sup- 
ported by the practice of entails, regulated the succession of the bulk 
of British land. ‘By . . . the whole nobility, the squires of England, the 
lairds of Scotland, and the Irish gentry of every degree, Primogeniture 
is accepted almost as a fundamental law of nature . . .’1” The simplified, 
representative history of an estate ‘kept in the family’ was its conveyance 
by A, the living owner, so that he became tenant for his life and his son, 
B, tenant for life after A’s death. An estate in tail male was given to 
B’s sons, born or unborn, and elaborate dispositions covered all the 
likely or remote contingencies; that B was childless, or had only 
daughters, or died before A, or that every specified line of descent 
failed. In the last contingency, A’s right heirs according to the legal 
rules of descent took in ultimate remainder. In the normal course of 
events, B became tenant for life after A’s death and his son, C, was 
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tenant in tail in remainder. If C came of age during B’s lifetime he 
could bar the entail only with the consent of B, the protector of the 
settlement. At that point the estate had to be re-settled if it was to be 
kept securely in the family for the next two generations; for this, C’s 
consent was necessary. C’s agreement was easily secured. If the 
customary habits of his class reinforced by parental pressure were in- 
sufficient persuasion, C was faced with the choice between an im- 
mediate income out of the estate upon resettlement or the certainty of 
penury until B’s death—a choice that guaranteed conformity with 
established custom. This system, here greatly over-simplified, gave a 
seemingly irreversible and indestructable power to family settlements. 
The land laws were devised and perpetuated to prevent the alienation 
of family estates, to consolidate the primogenitary class, and to con- 
centrate in their hands the powers and prestige conferred by land- 
ownership. Their success was amply attested by the disclosures of the 
‘New Domesday Book’ in the 1870’s. In England, fewer than 750 
persons owned one quarter and some 4,500 owned one half the total 
acreage; in Scotland, 70 owners held half and less than 1,700 held 
nine-tenths of the land; one half the land of Ireland was in the pos- 
session of fewer than 750 persons whilst 1,g00 owned two-thirds. '® 

These devices resulted in a divorce between the ownership and control 
of landed property long before this phenomena was observed as a novel 
result of joint stock companies. They established, as W. L. Newman 
put it, ‘in the centre of each family a magnificently fed and coloured 
drone, the incarnation of wealth and social dignity, the visible end of 
human endeavour, a sort of Great Final Cause immanent in every 
family’.!* The study of their operation goes right to the heart of the 
location and uses of power in the Victorian period. Is there not here 
matter of high interest for those students of family and kinship who are 
willing to master the inscrutable mysteries of land law and to walk with 
the conveyancers? 

Readers of Lord David Cecil will recall a brilliant little sketch® of 
the Whig aristocracy which raises many questions for the sociologically 
minded. A systematic account of what happened to the younger 
brother, thrown out of the nest, would be revealing. Was there a 
relation between primogeniture and their sexual habits and irreligious 
outlook? Was there a connection between middle class attitudes and 
behaviour in these fields and the different but more equal system of 
inheritance that applied to personalty? Might not our disciplines have 
something to contribute in this area which has so far attracted only 
those with literary interests, notably Professor Quinlan??? 

My aim in this bald and unsystematic note has been to convince you 
that the study of the British family since industrialization has hardly 
yet begun. I have suggested some topics for research which I think 
would keep us all usefully occupied for a time. Until such work is ac- 
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complished, I fear that empirical studies of the present will lack per- 
spective and hence depth of meaning. 
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CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE STUDY OF FAMILY AND KIN 
TIES IN THE BRITISH ISLES’ 


Lorraine Lancaster 


INTRODUCTION 


ties in the British Isles has a long history, and the intermittent 


sk STUDY of contemporary forms of the family and of kin 


trickle of research publications has of recent years grown to a 
modest stream. One sort of study, however, is under-represented: that 
is, one charting progress in attempts to systematize knowledge in this 
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field. There is a danger that, in their desire to fill the gaps in the 
factual record of our social life, research workers may let important 
theoretical points go by default. Those concerned with the study of 
family and kin ties may sometimes be missing opportunities for making 
terminology and concepts more consistent—both within this field and 
between this field and the study of family and kinship in other 
societies—and for looking at problems that would make studies more in- 
teresting in a comparative frame. This paper explores some strategic 
questions posed by the present state of information and analysis of the 
subject. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


I recently heard a colleague define social anthropology as “The 
sociology of primitive societies’ and sociology as “The social anthro- 
pology of complex societies’, Perhaps not everyone would agree with 
him, but, at any rate, the wish to break down any rigid compart- 
mentalization between these disciplines is surely a praiseworthy one. 
Symptomatic of this is a growing conviction, among many investi- 
gators, of the complementary nature of the traditional methods of the 
social anthropologist and those of the sociologist. Associated with the 
former is intensive, participant-observer study of a small unit, and 
with the latter a random sample survey, particularly by means of a 
formal questionnaire, which attempts to estimate from statistics the 
parameters of a population. This is not to say that, even in the past, 
an anthropologist did not count things, or a sociologist might not 
illustrate with apt personal observation. But broadly the association 
holds. Nevertheless it is becoming ever easier to find anthropologists 
who are particularly enthusiastic about sampling, and sociologists who 
put forward high claims for intensive research.? It is likely that we 
shall have more and more studies combining methods in such a way 
that research may gain the most from each. 

Where do the comparative advantages of the two approaches lie? 
From one point of view, what one stands to gain by the extensive survey 
method is obvious: a basis for generalization over a wide unit. The con- 
tribution of intensive, participant-observer study is more ambiguous. 
Its usefulness as a pilot study or trial run for an expensive, broad 
survey—where it may suggest additional lines of inquiry—may be 
taken for granted. In at least two other ways, however, it has something 
distinctive to offer. 

The first way may be illustrated by a personal example that arose 
in the course of research into kinship systems in Rotherhithe in 1956 
and 1957. One of my interests concerned the patterns of recognition 
of kin outside the immediate, nuclear family, and, within this broad 
unit, the patterns of distribution of relatives according to a scale of 
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intimacy of contact. Among relevant variables, I isolated the total 
range of kin recognition, the composition of households, the cycle of 
development of nuclear families, sex, age, residential distribution of 
kin, type of housing, occupation, income, leisure activities, religious 
affiliation, and accepted ideas of the rights and duties of kinsfolk. The 
relatedness of all these factors is easier to show descriptiyely@{and per- 
haps to discover) in an intensive study, where the complexity of social 
facts in any particular situation comes out clearly. Nevertheless, the 
advantage of intensive field studies here may be less intrinsic than 
related to the present stage of research and analysis of family and 
kinship data. Certainly, some data, even of an easily quantifiable sort 
(for instance, the ‘total range of kin recognition’, mentioned above, 
which amounts to a large genealogy) can only be accurately obtained 
by repeated intensive interviewing. But eventually one may expect 
statistical studies of family and kinship to move away from the pre- 
valent emphasis on simple significance tests towards a more recondite, 
but more useful statistical exposition of multi-variate relationships and 
use of discriminant analysis. A convergence between the two approaches 
could easily develop in this way. 

A second sphere in which intensive research is useful and likely to 
remain so is in providing evidence for the content of relationships. This 
is usually taken to mean that a statistical table can with advantage be 
illustrated by qualitative material, the assumption being that the 
figures provide the primary data. There are many cases where intensive - 
research can show errors in supposedly accurate questionnaires: in fact, 
the gap between the ideal and the real, in terms of what people say 
they do and what they really do, often only emerges from the repeated 
indirect checking of participant observation. But, more than that, 
qualitative, observational methods may provide the only basis to go on 
in estimating the strength, nature and ideological backing of relation- 
ships. Support for this assertion comes from instances where a primarily 
statistical study, such as the first kinship book by Young and Willmott,* 
has some qualitative illustration. ‘Intensive’ research, in the instance of 
Family and Kinship in East London, is not really like the years of intensive 
study of a small community that is associated with anthropological 
field work, and means rather interviews of from one to three hours, 
with a large number of second interviews, combined with some personal 
observation in the area. The relative importance, quantitatively, of 
extensive vs. intensive material (understood in the sense described 
above) is instructive. Many more points than might be expected are 
supported by anecdotal, observational and non-statistical evidence. Of 
these, the greater part deal with the nature of contacts, rather than the 
mere fact of their existence, and with the content and evaluation of 
relationships. 

The complementary use of extensive and intensive methods may 
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thus tend in the future to bring together sociologists and anthropologists. 
Similar methodological questions and a central or peripheral interest 
in principles of social organization may bring together sociologists, 
anthropologists, and historians. The use of personal documents in the 
investigation of family ideologies, genealogies, and ancestral occupa- 
tions is egremely valuable. Even in Rotherhithe, a family Bible or a 
carefully written out family tree is to be met with: documentation is 
by no means a prerogative of the socially eminent. The convergence of 
such recorded evidence with the interests of genealogists and historians 
is considerable. Nevertheless, a wish for co-operation may become 
merely vague good will unless lines of inquiry and theories for testing 
can be made quite clear. On the one hand, some anthropologists 
already mine historical records for facts to give a time depth and 
perspective to their contemporary studies and, indeed, look at the past 
in its own right. The difficulty here is to know when to stop. But, on 
the other hand, historians themselves may provide insights into the sort 
of theoretical questions that anthropologists are concerned with in their 
own comparative framework, which stretches to cover all societies 
from very simple to complex. A case in point is a recent article on 
marriage among the English nobility in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which is welcomed in an accompanying commentary by 
William Goode (who has written on both sociological and anthropo- 
logical topics), as a sign of centripetal tendencies.* This paper throws 
light on rights in marriage and the relationship of these rights to the 
accumulation and distribution of capital, in such a way as to be of 
general interest to anthropologists who have comparable material from 
other societies. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPARISON 


In the study of family and kinship, comparative schemes are usually 
implicit, even if they are not explicitly mentioned, in any attempt to 
develop theoretical points. Here a difficulty may arise which concerns 
the scale of comparison, and there are two sides to the problem. 
Some anthropologists are prone to look at kin systems in the British 
Isles as an undifferentiated whole (and the same applies to systems 
of the United States), when they are concerned with global com- 
parisons. However, research workers investigating these systems more 
closely may begin to wonder if there is any such thing as the kinship 
system to which such global comparisons can refer. A contradiction 
arises from the aims involved. 

Take first the situation of the person engaged in detailed investiga- 
tion of a field somewhere in the British Isles. It may seem to him that 
even within this field, variants make nonsense of any stereotype of a 
single form of kinship. Someone who is concerned with making a 
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comparative scheme for the British Isles will certainly find a complex 
picture: regional differences are marked; urban-rural distinctions arise 
within regions; and so on. Now such differences as appear should not 
be dismissed or obscured; it is clearly more productive to assume they 
are meaningful and to pursue their links with questions of general 
sociological interest such as the use of political power, ideas of social 
class, social mobility, distribution of property and urban migration, 
to mention some of the more important. Indeed, for workers whose 
researches refer to complex societies in general, and the British Isles in 
particular, it is hardly necessary to labour the point. 

If one looks at global comparisons, however, the situation is different. 
A recent article by Dr. Gertrude Dole, ‘The Classification of Yankee 
Nomenclature in the Light of Evolution in Kinship’,® provides an 
example. The general conclusions of this article, which I shall mention 
again later, seem to me convincing. Here I wish to bring out only the 
issue relevant to comparative categories. By ‘Yankee’ kinship terms, 
Dr. Dole means the ‘pattern currently used among Anglo-Americans’. 
(There may be a greater justification in thus using a broad category 
for terminology than other aspects of kinship behaviour.) But Dr. Dole 
also says, ‘Some of my informants refer to parents’ siblings as “second 
cousins”, a usage which may represent an advance form of the Anglo- 
American nomenclature pattern.’ ® 

This interesting fact perhaps indicates an idiosyncratic relationship 
among those who use it. But Dr. Dole specifically says she will overlook 
such variations, since her purpose is to make wide-ranging comparisons 
among Eskimo, Andamanese, Salish, Hawaiian and Yankee. It is 
possible to match such broadness of category, with much less justifica- 
tion, among British social anthropologists. Radcliffe-Brown has, for 
instance, made general and imprecise comments on ‘the English kinship 
system’,? 

Obviously there is no rule as to how broadly one may take com- 
parative categories. If Professor Murdock, in his book Social Structure, 
wishes to put forward a list which reads: Sub-Type and Tribe, Normal 
Eskimo, Andamanese, Copper Eskimo, Ruthenians, Taos, Tewa and 
Yankee, then this must be taken in the context of his intentions— 
although one might legitimately object to the Yankee being called a 
tribe.* But it ts important, I think, to see clearly what one stands to 
gain or lose by splitting as against lumping. Splitting offers certain 
advantages in the light of recent developments in the analysis of kinship. 
The situation is this: that it has largely been in the study of unilineal 
systems that the earlier illuminating and sophisticated analyses of kin- 
ship were made—from the Trobriands and Tikopia to the Nuer and 
the Tallensi. Early studies of other types of systems of course exist. 
Rivers and Armstrong,® thirty years ago and more, put succinctly 
many important principles of other systems that later writers have 
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seemed to be rediscovering. Nevertheless, the very name of ‘non- 
unilineal’ kinship, which is sometimes used, reveals the nature of the 
category. As a result of historical factors, it has been thought of as a 
residual category—a sort of grab bag of shapeless bits of institution- 
alized behaviour. Dr. Goody has pointed this fact out in his article 
in Current Anthropology.*° But now, important distinctions are emerging 
in the category: Goodenough"! and Firth!* have explored the possi- 
bility of defining ambilateral and bilateral descent groups; Freeman? 
has analysed systems of choice and the concept of the kindred; Daven- 
port'* has examined the concept of non-unilineal descent; Murdock" 
has looked at cognatic forms of social organization, and many others 
have made field studies in which theoretical points emerge from the 
data. The conclusion that more and more significant elements of 
structure and organization will appear is inescapable. This being so, 
the advantages of distinguishing types within the broad field of ‘Anglo-’ 
and ‘English’ kinship are clear. 


ESKIMO KINSHIP? 


The advantages of narrow as against broad category comparisons can 
be extended to the study of kinship terminology. Despite assumptions 
that terminology must be treated as a special case, it need not be. 
Terms of reference and address form one aspect of institutionalized 
behaviour in relations with affines and kin. Very commonly in the past 
it was assumed that, having shown the patterns of kinship nomenclature, 
one had described the system. Such an approach may have been a 
legacy from Morgan.'* Certainly great stress was laid on patterns of 
terminology up until the time that Radcliffe-Brown'’ attempted to 
sort out some of the irrelevant arguments on the subject. Even recently, 
books have appeared, such as Halpern’s work on a Serbian Village,'® 
in which a terminology pattern is labelled as ‘the kinship system’. This 
would only be justifiable if all kinship behaviour were directly deducible 
from the distribution of terms. The most that can be assumed from 
the formal pattern is that there is a broad compatibility between 
terms and institutionalized roles and expected behaviour. If a great 
deal that is useful is to be learnt from terminology in present day 
English-speaking societies of any sort, I suggest that it will be (and 
has been) from the delicate shades of meaning that come with varia- 
tions in particular cases, the interplay of personal names, kin names, 
teknonymy and so on, rather than the formal pattern itself. According 
to context, usages of address and reference vary widely and include 
more than the usually accepted ‘father’, ‘mother’, etc. 

Nevertheless, one can expect that the formal pattern will continue 
to be used as evidence in certain types of argument: it is easily ascertain- 
able; it is the sort of information that is readily recorded and preserved 
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in historical records and accounts of travels; there is a wide coverage 
of this particular piece of behaviour and it is therefore useful for com- 
parison. The ways in which it is used are often very interesting ones 
nowadays—after lying in limbo for many years, terminologies (newly 
interpreted as part and not whole of a system) are once again contro- 
versial. It has long been accepted that kin classifications in English 
terminology are the same as those of most Eskimo groupings. Some 
investigators, for instance Professor Murdock, as I mentioned earlier, 
have gone on to assimilate the system as a whole to an Eskimo type. 
From this arises the problem—or perhaps it is a pseudo-problem, 
as I am inclined to think—of why a simple hunting and gathering 
society should have the same kinship system as a complex, industrialized 
society. Some ingenious functional explanations of the problem have 
been put forward.'® But the whole problem dissolves if it can be 
shown that not only do the ways in which kin based groupings are 
formed and roles interpreted in a complex society—the pulls of occu- 
pation, education, stratification, religious affiliation, and the multi- 
farious value systems—differ from those of a traditional homogeneous 
Eskimo society but also the formal pattern of kinship terminology. 
Dr. Dole, in the article mentioned earlier, has shown that ‘Yankee’ 
nomenclature is significantly different from that of the Eskimo and 
Andamanese patterns,*® and has indicated the way in which these 
differences may be correlated with other aspects of the society. Thus, 
any global comparative and evolutionary schemes may be expected to 


benefit in accuracy from greater precision in specifying categories. 
The supposed identity of the two kin systems in this instance of entirely 
different forms of subsistence and economic organization yet remains to 
be proven. 


NON-UNILINEAL KINSHIP 


As I have pointed out earlier, ‘non-unilineal’, bilateral or cognatic 
kin systems have tended, until recently, to give the appearance of 
residual categories, potentially containing all sorts of groupings. Cer- 
tainly, if my point concerning the variations to be found in the British 
Isles is accepted, then we cannot expect one single explanatory scheme 
to fit the facts of group formation and institutionalized relationships. 
Rivers was one of the first to indicate that there was, in what he called 
‘our own system’,*! very little of what might now be called structure: 
that is, definite, clearly perceived and relatively unchanging group 
and role patterns. Terminology, as we have already discussed it, forms 
one of the few fairly constant elements. Even here there are variants. 
One might make an analogy with the study of language in which a 
comparison of dialectal differences gives a more precise picture of 
what is ‘the English language’. The problem, then, is to see what, if 
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any, organizational principles lending themselves to analysis operate in 
the behaviour of kin and affines. 

This is the context in which to discuss two ways of examining be- 
haviour and of ordering material: first, the notion of alternative choices 
and, secondly, the concept of a social network. They deserve discussion 
since they have been already used as general schemes with success. 
Nevertheless, I shall try to show later why no study of kinship that 
employs these notions can stop when they are made explicit: in practice, 
they turn out to be ways of exploring relationships rather than of pro- 
viding an analytical description of groups or institutionalized roles. 

In order to use the notion of choices to elucidate organization within 
a broadly unstructured field (to borrow Firth’s?? distinction), it is 
necessary to find out just how binding some sanctions may be. It is 
here that studies of legal rules bearing on relationships within the 
nuclear family or kin ties outside it are particularly useful. Willmott?* 
has, for instance, made a valuable study of legal interpretations of 
some family and kin duties. Choices must always be considered in the 
light of the strength of sanctions bearing upon the chooser; when such 
sanctions have the force of law they are extremely strong. As an in- 
stance, we do not usually speak of unilineal kin systems in traditional 
and technologically primitive societies as being ‘choice’ systems. This 
is not to say that people in such societies could not on occasion make 
the choice of opting out of some kin tie, but in such a case they would 
probably also be cutting themselves off from social acceptance or even 
from the means of subsistence; the chances of such choices occurring 
would tend to be small. 

But choice is built in to some primitive kinship systems as it is into 
most if not all variants discernible in English-speaking societies. How 
extensive is the range of choice? In systems where there is room for 
manceuvre within the limits of organized negative sanctions, there are 
many possibilities for testing the thoroughgoing application of analysis 
by alternative choices. Hypotheses within this framework can be 
formulated in a clear-cut way and tested even on a small scale. Specific 
services, such as child-minding, can be studied in terms of possibilities 
open, and the weighting given to different alternatives. A woman who 
wishes to leave her child if she goes out may be able to ask help from a 
neighbour, a friend who is not a neighbour, a paid helper, her mother 
or some other kinsman or affine. A subject’s assessment of relative 
advantage involved in decisions provides a potentially more interesting 
set of conclusions than merely showing that a woman may rely on her 
mother for this service, even with frequency figures. Such an approach 
provides a means of studying, in one scheme, neighbours, relatives and 
friends as alternative supporters. Not only did the Anglo-Saxons,?* 
but also some contemporary communities in the British Isles®® refer to 
relatives as ‘friends’. The interplay of support by ‘achieved’ friends 
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and those ‘ascribed’ by kinship (to paraphrase Linton**) is an empirical 
matter not frequently enough examined. 

Choice, chance and custom link people together, in every society, in a 
network of relationships. This metaphor of a ‘network’ is one of which 
some anthropologists are particularly fond. Nevertheless, there is no 
agreement as to precisely what is meant by it. As a metaphor, it is vivid, 
though it may easily get one into metaphor trouble, and incite the 
unwary to talk of open-ended nets, bounded nets, close mesh, open 
mesh, the effect of one pair of knots on another and so on, It has con- 
notations of scientific exactitude, since the term is used by communica- 
tions engineers, by physicists, by physiologists and others. Furthermore, 
for those who hope that the concepts of topology will prove to be par- 
ticularly valuable in theorizing about society this sort of analysus situs 
is inviting:*’ it holds out the hope that topology may turn out to be for 
anthropology what calculus has been for economics and that we may 
have eventually an elaborate scientific study of patterns of social con- 
nectedness and continuity. 

Among anthropologists, Barnes** and Nadel®* have used the notion 
of network, and Bott has applied it to the field of family and kinship in 
London. Nadel saw that he and Barnes were using the concept differ- 
ently, but it is clear from his book The Theory of Social Structure that he 
did not realize how differently. Barnes has used the network concept 
to explore social relations in a Norwegian parish. He is primarily con- 
cerned with specific persons in a network of social links and attempts to 
visualize the way this network spreads out so that there are channels of 
communication and interaction but not enduring groups. Nadel sees 
the main difference between his usage and that of Barnes as lying in 
Barnes’ stress on the ‘open-ended’ nature of the network and in Nadel’s 
notion of coherence and closure. But, more important, Nadel in fact 
uses network to describe the orderliness of socially recognized roles. 
Thus the usages are basically distinct. Transferred to a kinship context, 
the Barnes type of usage would refer to the patterns of linkage between 
people in a population, arising from recognition of consanguinity and 
affinity, in such a way that a man (A) could have a second cousin (B); 
that (B) could call his second cousin (C) kin and that (A) and this 
individual (C) might not consider themselves to be related. But in a 
kinship context, Nadel’s network would cover the coherence of role 
systems in terms of Father-Child, Mother-Child, Husband-Wife, 
Mother’s Brother-Sister’s Son, and so on. These roles are definable in 
one sense by the labels affixed to relationships and are thus linked to 
terminological systems. We need more evidence as to how roles are 
defined outside a fairly restricted nuclear family core, before the co- 
herence of role systems in extra-familial kinship can be established. 

Dr. Bott, in Family and Social Network,®® uses the idea of network to 
order her empirical material, and tends to interpret ‘network’ in the 
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Barnes manner, as referring to specific people linked in particular ways. 
Her interest lies in concomitant variations between degree of segrega- 
tion in conjugal roles and degrees of connectedness of social network 
spreading out from the spouses. The segregation in conjugal roles is 
what anthropologists have been accustomed to call ‘division of labour’ 
and divergence of interest between husband and wife in a household. 
Arensberg,*! in one of the earliest field studies of family and kinship, 
pointed out that such a division was associated with the nature of the 
broad field of interests and mutual obligations outside the domestic 
residential unit. 

I do not wish to go into the hypothesis, which is that the more a 
married couple’s relatives and friends have to do with one another 
independently of the couple concerned, the greater will be the division of 
labour and divergence of interests between husband and wife. But the 
use of network is interesting as an attempt to describe internal pat- 
terning in units defined in the first place by reference to a focal Ego. 
Nevertheless, it is primarily exploratory: as I have said it cannot define 
institutionalized roles; it cannot define the sub-groups within the set 
delimited as the ‘social network’; the precise interpretation of ‘loose 
knit’ and ‘close knit’ when applied to a field data is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment; a more accurate picture of a loose knit network might 
be suggested by a metaphor implying a radial pattern rather than reticu- 
lation; and, in a field situation, one must often infer ‘connectedness’ in 
the network from the statements of Ego as informant, without in fact 
investigating at first hand what might be called the ‘outer meshes’. 


SETS AND GROUPS 


One of the concomitants of using the notion of network as a final, 
analytical descriptive category is the assumption that it is the only 
possible alternative to the notion of a group (I am using ‘group’ in 
Ginsberg’s** sense). Examples may be found in Bott** and in Young 
and Willmott.** But it is possible, in the field of family and kinship, to 
analyse in terms of categories or sets, defined by some clear criterion, 
and in terms of organized groups. There is one particular advantage, 
among others, in precisely delimiting a unit, such as the total set of 
Ego’s recognized kin: it permits a reasonable study of process and 
change. So long as one thinks of a network as being a nebulous matrix 
of relationships, one cannot speak of overall alterations to it: as soon 
as one puts a figure to the number of recognized kin, or enumerates 
members of a group—in short, as soon as the network is bounded— 
one has a sure basis from which to examine varieties of change. 

Anthropologists have been particularly concerned with kin groups 
and categories, and are frequently surprised to find technical terms, 
used to refer to one sort of unit in traditional, simpler societies, pressed 
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into service in entirely different contexts in more complex societies. 
The definitions themselves are not sacrosanct, but the implications of 
different meanings are sometimes important, particularly where the 
main focus in a book is on practical rather than theoretical problems; 
there is a risk, as I said earlier, that theoretical questions might go by 
default and that descriptions of different forms of organization might 
become a mere confusion to anyone interested in comparative studies. 

A major difficulty in the study of the family and kinship in any part 
of the British Isles is not only to know what sociologists mean when they 
refer to ‘the family’, but also to know what informants mean. This 
word has a variety of meanings, and refers to social units of different 
degrees of inclusiveness, according to context. It is not necessary to 
dwell on the confusions that may arise if contexts of usage are neglected. 
To step outside sociology and anthropology, one may quote a recent 
book, Wagner’s English Genealogy,*® which puts the position well. 
Wagner writes: 


Family is . . . an ambiguous term, at which we must look more closely. 
The elementary family of father, mother and children presents no problem, 
but as soon as grandchildren are brought in we have to reckon with the fact 
that they are grandchildren equally of another couple and count their 
kindred on both sides. Genealogists, following common usage, draw up their 
pedigrees and reckon families in different ways for different purposes. In one 
context an agnatic kindred may be meant, that is the descendants of one man 
through male lines only. In other circumstances his family may mean those 
descendants entitled to inherit from him according to rules of law which may 
bring in female as well as male lines. In yet other contexts a man’s family 
may mean his whole kindred through all his lines of ancestry. The matri- 
lineal line and the line traced sometimes through the father and sometimes 
through the mother are equally familiar concepts to the genealogist. In 
common usage such lines as these are scarcely families, yet as elements in 
family history they should be in any analysis of family rise and fall. 


Although common usage has thus many referents, it is none the less 
useful for a sociologist to elucidate and name the different social units 
he discovers. For instance, the widest limits of kinship recognition by 
Ego embrace a set of people rather than a group, as I have said. Since 
it is defined by the person who is its focal point, links between its 
members and Ego need not be reciprocal (the case frequently arises 
in which a person recognized as a kinsman by Ego may not recognize 
Ego as a kinsman in turn) and there is no accepted institutionalized 
role relating two persons thus tenuously associated. A set of this sort 
may have a reality for Ego, but it is largely a field within which selec- 
tions for interaction are made. This is associated with the fact that 
bilateral Ego-centred kin sets, or kindreds, as they are sometimes called, 
are not, on the basis of kinship alone, likely to exist or continue as 
corporate groups (in the Maine** sense), Other restricting criteria must 
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come into play. One interesting aspect of this arose in a study made 
of a collection of genealogies from residents of Rotherhithe, London. 
By taking the concentric pattern of distribution of kin, from those 
merely recognized, at the periphery, to the intimate organized groups 
at the centre, I was able to reconstruct a history of interaction for one, 
two or three generations back into the past. For example, where an 
informant knew the name of the older of a sibling’s children, but not 
that of the younger, it was possible to say that somewhere between the 
birth of these two, contact with the sibling was lost. On the whole, my 
assumptions that process could be reconstructed from pattern in this 
way tallied with facts subsequently checked. In the course of this study, 
it became evident that a decisive feature in determining the pattern of 
kindreds as it continued over more than two generations was not the 
mother-daughter tie, but the nature of contact—dependent on a variety 
of factors—between siblings at different cycles of development of their 
separate families of procreation and their separate residential groups.3? 

Some sub-units of this broad set of kin can properly be called groups. 
Relatives (in the categories Firth and Djamour have called ‘intimate’ 
and ‘effective’ **) may gather at rituals, for instance, and it may be 
particularly as supporters at weddings, christenings and funerals that 
choice falls on kin. One organized group that is recognized by anthro- 
pologists is the ‘extended family’. This, as defined in Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology (Sixth Edition), refers to a kin unit not necessarily living 
in one house in which two or more lineally related kinsfolk of the same 
sex, with their spouses and offspring, are jointly subject to a single head 
with jural authority. It is evident, however, that it is sometimes used in 
the context of kinship in the British Isles to mean any vaguely defined 
aggregate of recognized relatives incorporating part or whole of a 
nuclear family. In Margaret Stacey’s recent book, Tradition and Change: 
A Study of Banbury,* it is quite clear that ‘extended family’ is not used 
to cover an organized group, as in the more precise meaning given 
above, but rather a set, category or aggregate of kin recognized by Ego, 
which may never meet, has no corporate continuity and is not subject 
to a single authority. 

Another unit which seems to have real significance in some sectors 
of society is a sort of descent group. Attempts to clarify the nature of 
this group have come partly as a response to the fact that in common 
usage a label may be applied to it, such as ‘the Smiths’ or ‘the Browns’, 
although to give the example greater verisimilitude it should perhaps 
be ‘the Darwins’ or ‘the Grenvilles’,“ since the corporate nature of 
this group is expressed by the fact that its members (who may trace 
descent through males or females) lay claim to part of a corporate 
possession: riches, power, or even fame. Firth has applied the term 
‘patrinominal group’ *! to the unit, but perhaps a more apposite term 
could be found, since its adherents may trace their pedigree through 
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women and bear different surnames. This type of group may be 
characterized by an ideology of ‘familism’, in which the value of ‘the 
family’ as a unit is set very high. Historical studies suggest that it may 
be a residual form in parts of the contemporary British Isles,** and it is 
possible (although I put this forward as pure speculation) that the 
greatest advances in the study of this type of unit may come from 
detailed analyses of inheritance and property relations in past forms of 
society in the British Isles. This is another field in which sociologists 
and anthropologists must turn to history and historians. 

When we come to examples of a nuclear, elementary or immediate 
family as a group, a problem arises between emphasis on the family as 
a residential unit and the family as a socially recognized entity. Con- 
sider Mogey’s 1947 study, Rural Life in Northern Ireland.** Mogey in 
general uses ‘family’ and ‘household’ interchangeably: for instance, he 
says (p. 32): “The composition of each individual family was studied 
from several points of view—the numbers of adults and children per 
household, the number of married couples per house . . .” On page 92, a 
section called ‘Family Composition’ is wholly devoted to an analysis 
of the composition of households. This is not unique: many workers 
assume ‘family’ and ‘household’ to be the same thing. Here is one more 
instance, from Neighbourhood and Community,*4 one of the Social Research 
Series Publications of the University of Liverpool. “The size of the 
family tends, of course, to increase as the housewife and her husband 
pass from early adulthood into middle age and children are born to 
them, and to fall off again as the young people begin to marry and 
leave home . . .” The confounding of the two here has led to an odd 
implication: that the size of the nuclear family contracts if a member 
moves to another house. The size of the household obviously does, but 
this is not what is said. 

I think we can conclude for analytical purposes there is no point in 
mixing together the two units, but the question is a little more compli- 
cated and interesting than a mere clarification of terms. Supposing 
‘nuclear family’ is taken to consist of mother, father and children and 
the household to be a commensal, residential unit, with a common 
budget for food. Incidentally, there seems to be no advantage in 
assuming, as do Dr. Young and Mr. Willmott in their first kinship 
book, ‘® that taking a regular meal or drinking tea in another household 
makes a person a member of it, or that it becomes merged with the 
household in which the person is usually resident. (They do, however, 
distinguish household and family.) It appears that there may be con- 
siderable advantage at this stage of research and analysis in looking 
closely at households and their temporary and permanent composition: 
that is, in taking the point of view of the household as the building 
block of a system, rather than the nuclear family.** In fact, the existence 
of a regular residential unit is a sine qua non of many of the frequently 
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put forward functions of any family. The recognition of this after all 
rather simple fact has paid dividends recently in a study called ‘An 
Inquiry into the Nature of the Family’, by Richard Adams,‘? which 
is concerned with types of organization of residential unit in relation 
to so-called ‘universal’ functions of the nuclear family. Adams himself 
seems at times a little confused as to the exact unit he is dealing with, 
but his conclusions are interesting. His argument may be paraphrased 
like this: Literature on the human family appearing during the past 
decade has taken a decided swing away from the earlier simple classi- 
ficatory goals of identifying lineality, locality, descent groups and 
formal kin structures.“ There has not, however, been enough examina- 
tion of the flexibility of social organization permitting the appearance 
of different family forms. This flexibility rests on the fact that there are 
more elementary forms of the ‘family’ (here I would prefer ‘co-operating 
residential unit’) than the nuclear family. He draws material from 
Central and South American countries, which have a high proportion 
of woman-headed households, ranging from about 17 per cent to 
about 38 per cent of the total in the societies which Adams takes. 
The size of this proportion suggests to him that the maternal dyad is 
the basic unit of relationship, and that the nuclear family is a more 
complex, but also more unstable, arrangement of dyadic relations. It 
also enables him to attack, more or less convincingly, Murdock’s and 
Talcott Parsons’s theories of universal functions of the family; he also 
points out that a mistaken belief in the universality (often equated 
with normality) of the family as the minimal socializing unit of society 
leads to an unhelpful and normative characterization of a high propor- 
tion of domestic units as symptoms of disorganization, disintegration or 
abnormality. 

One might argue with Adams on some issues, but the point at stake 
here is that a close examination of households in a general comparative 
framework throws light on an organizational system that may have 
analogies with types of organization in the British Isles. 

Close attention to temporary, as well as relatively permanent com- 
position of household units may help in other ways: it is certainly a 
prerequisite of certain sorts of theory building. Perhaps I can demon- 
strate this point with one instance of kin organization that is now 
thoroughly familiar, and is being further investigated by Dr. Young 
and others. This is the ‘matri-centred’ or ‘matral’ grouping, to use the 
phrase of Firth and Djamour.** They use the idea very cautiously, and 
the shadowed presence of regular matrilineal descent groups is rightly 
dismissed. Young and Willmott also agree not to call a matri-centred 
system matrilineal,® but the matral element appears from their data 
too. Its general importance as the most effective intergenerational tie 
may reflect a basic tendency in domestic units to take the form of the 
maternal dyad emphasized by Adams, which provides a foundation on 
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which other family groupings may be built as elaborations and varia- 
tions. But on the other hand, one must first rule out the possibility of 
its being more ad hoc. Here are the supporting figures from the Bethnal 
Green study where the mother-daughter link is put forward. They deal 
only with those people in the general sample with father and/or mother 
alive. In the preceding 24 hours, 30 per cent of men had seen their 
fathers and 31 per cent had seen their mothers; in the same period 
48 per cent of women had seen their fathers and 55 per cent had seen 
their mothers.*! These figures suggest an important bias. But without 
looking at the precise composition of each household and patterns of 
presence and absence one cannot rest too much on the proportions of 
cases given. 

First, did the sample include anyone whose parent is a widow or 
widower? The relative proportions of these will affect the result. But 
even if this particular aspect of household composition is set aside, 
there are other problems. When was the visit to the parent’s household 
or by the parent made? How was it related to customary occupation? 
If it was made by a daughter during the day, then the likelihood is 
that at that time her father, if working, would not be there. This 
suspicion is borne out by the fact that son’s visits to or by mother or 
father were about equal. When the son is not at his job the chances are 
that father may not be at his job either. One certainly cannot assume, 
at any rate, that the system is bilateral for men and matri-centred for 
women on this evidence alone. Methodologically speaking, an im- 
portant point (supported now by widespread evidence) could have 
been validated more surely with close attention to the composition of 
the household and its changes. 

Finally, to show that not only methodologically but also ethno- 
graphically, attention to local units may pay dividends in further 
analysis of work already done, I should like to point to Mogey’s study 
of Northern Ireland.5* This provides data on types of household in 
poor rural areas. Adams was impressed by the fact that in his Latin 
American cases between 17 per cent and 38 per cent of households 
contained neither married couple nor nuclear family. In Braid Valley, 
County Antrim, 39 per cent of households had neither married couple 
nor nuclear family in them; while in Hilltown, County Down, 52 per 
cent had neither married couple nor nuclear family. There is equally 
interesting material here for the study of patterns of production, 


consumption and labour not based on the nuclear family as residential 
norm. 
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among the inhabitants of a rural area in South Wales known as the 


I: THIS ESSAY I discuss the significance of extra-familial kinship 


Vale of Glamorgan. The discussion is based on field material 


obtained in the course of anthropological inquiries carried out between 
1957 and 1960." As the title indicates, the discussion is focused upon 
certain functions of extra-familial kin ties in situations of crisis, by 
which I mean ‘occasions which are regarded by the participants as 
among the most important in their personal affairs’.* Childbirth, 
marriage, illness and death are the most common and universal of such 
situations. In general I use the phrase ‘extra-familial kin ties’ to denote 
relationships through consanguinity or marriage outside the family of 
procreation if the individual concerned is married, and outside the 
family of orientation if the individual is single. In practice this usually 
means that extra-familial kin ties are links of kinship or affinity other 
than those between members of a domestic family. 

The Vale of Glamorgan‘ consists of about 150 square miles of fertile 
agricultural land between the city of Cardiff and the town of Bridgend, 
bounded on the south by the sea and on the north by the southern edge 
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of the South Wales coalfield. The Vale has a population of about 13,000 
people. Most of them live in scattered farms, hamlets and villages. 
There are also two small market towns in the area, each with about 
1,500 inhabitants. Most of my detailed enquiries have been carried 
out in one of these towns and in three adjoining rural parishes, in one 
of which I live with my family. A certain number of my informants live 
in other parts of the area. In addition, a private census of the whole 
Vale population, carried out in 1960, has provided a good deal of basic 
information about each individual inhabitant and the composition of 
each household. 

Although a rural and predominantly agricultural area, no part of 
the Vale is more than 12 miles from major industrial and urban centres. 
Many of the people who live in the Vale work outside it and travel to 
and fro each day to earn their livings in adjacent urban areas. Most 
Vale people also have kin ties with people who live in these areas and 
in other parts of South Wales with whom they maintain effective social 
relations. A larger number of Vale people who do not work in the urban 
areas nevertheless visit them fairly regularly to see friends and relatives 
who live there or who are in hospital there, to shop or go to the cinema, 
and for such recreational purposes as to attend football matches and 
greyhound races. About 40 per cent of the adult population of the Vale 
consists of people who were born outside it and have lived in it for less 
than 15 years. The majority of such comparative newcomers were born 
in other parts of South Wales, mostly in places in the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire which lie within 25 miles of the 
borders of the Vale. Many of them have close relatives still living at their 
places of birth or previous residence with whom they maintain frequent 
and intimate contact. 

The most important sources of employment for those Vale people 
who earn their livings within its borders are agriculture and forestry, 
stone quarries and cement works, and the building industry. A large 
number of men and women are employed in different capacities by 
public bodies such as the County and Rural District Councils, the 
Fire Service, and local electricity and water undertakings. There is also 
a large Royal Air Force station in the Vale which provides employment 
for a number of locally resident civilians. Further sources of employ- 
ment are public and private transport and communication services, 
the distributive trades, and a number of small industrial concerns in the 
two Vale market towns, among which are an asbestos factory, a 
printing works and three firms of agricultural engineers. 


II 


Most of the material concerning kinship in the Vale was obtained 
by standard anthropological procedures: the collection of genealogies, 
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unstructured interviews with individual informants, and participant 
observation. Certain data on particular aspects of kinship behaviour 
were provided in the course of a study of the attitudes to mental dis- 
order of the relatives of psychiatric patients. I have also had access to a 
wealth of documentary material, most of it unpublished.® After a time, 
however, I found myself able to make increasing use of direct observa- 
tion to supplement verbal information. Participation in the life of the 
locality and growing familiarity with the details of kinship connections 
made it possible to observe social relations between kin taking place in 
a wide variety of contexts and to compare behaviour between kin with 
behaviour between non-kin in similar situations. 

In collecting material from informants I have tried as far as possible 
to relate statements regarding kin ties to the individuals concerned 
rather than to married couples, elementary families or households. In 
the field situation this is not, of course, as easy as it sounds. Data on 
kinship are often obtained from two or more informants simultaneously. 
The discussions and arguments between them which such inquiries 
tend to provoke often compensate for the resultant difficulty in com- 
paring knowledge of kin and quality of relationship with them revealed 
by individual members of the same domestic unit. This emphasis on the 
kinship universe of the individual rather than the domestic unit arose 
from certain apparent differences between men and women, between 
spouses, and between parents and children in degree of recognition of 
extra-familial kin ties and in their functions in various contexts. 

I have also attempted to collect material on the interconnectedness 
of kin ties by interviewing and observing different members of the kin- 
ship universe of individual informants. The difficulties of doing so seem 
often to be directly related to the degree to which an individual’s kin- 
ship network is what Bott describes as ‘close-knit’, in which there are 
many relationships, independent of the individual concerned, among 
the component units of his kin universe.* In many ‘families’ there is 
generally at least one person who is acknowledged by most other family 
members to be the expert on genealogical connections. The existence of 
such recognized experts is particularly common among ‘families’ long 
settled in the area, other members of which tend to rely on them for 
details of genealogical connections and to refer the investigator to 
them when approached for kinship information. 

Firth refers to such experts as pivotal kin, ‘relatives who act as linking 
points in the kinship structure’ and who ‘hold more threads of genea- 
logical connections in their heads than anyone else’.’? I prefer to 
differentiate between experts and pivotal kin, and to reserve the latter 
term for those individuals who act as connecting relatives, irrespective 
of whether they are also experts. The significance of pivotal kin as con- 
necting links is usually greater if they are also experts, as is often the 
case, But many pivotal kin are elderly men who, in general, know less 
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about kinship connections than their daughters or nieces; and it is often 
found that individuals remain pivotal kin after their death. Not only do 
their graves sometimes form the pivot round which kin ties tenuously 
revolve, but the dead are often used by living informants as foci from 
which genealogical connections stem. This is particularly the case when 
the dead person lived to a great age or had high prestige for some 
reason among his kindred or in the locality. 

Most pivotal kin who are also experts are elderly women who, from 
their personal knowledge of dead kin of previous generations, maintain 
links of information and social contact between their own and their 
siblings’ descendants and the descendants of their parents’ and grand- 
parents’ siblings. In theory, and often in practice, this means that such 
women carry in their heads kinship knowledge of six generations depth 
and extending laterally among consanguineal kin as far as the grand- 
children of second cousins. When economic and other social factors 
reinforce relatively remote kinship connections, the lateral extension 
among consanguineal kin may go further: the grandchildren of pivotal 
kin may recognize as cousins of unspecified degree the descendants of 
the pivotal kin’s second or third cousins. The same factors often lead to 
knowledge of, and contact with, affines being very extensive. 

There are many individuals in the Vale who are able to identify 
between 200 and 500 living and dead relatives, about the majority of 
whom they can provide at least such information as sex, marital state, 
place of residence and occupation. Most of these individuals are people 
long settled in the area, by which I mean people who, in the main, were 
born in the Vale and one or both of whose parents, and often whose 
grandparents, were also born there. By contrast, there are other 
individuals who show a very much more restricted range of kin recogni- 
tion of the order of about 50 relatives in all. Some of these individuals 
have always lived in the area but most of them are relatively recent 
immigrants, that is, adults who were born outside the Vale, often in 
urban areas, and who have only moved into the locality since 1945. In 
both instances, in spite of the great differences in size of the average 
kinship universe, it is rare for the depth of generations over which kin 
are recognized to exceed seven or to be less than four. Again, while the 
number of kin with whom an individual may have some kind of 
periodic contact tends to vary with the size of the kinship universe, the 
number of kin with whom an individual has frequent and intimate 
contact is usually little different for those with large kinship networks 
from those with small. 

Degree of physical mobility is only one of a number of interdependent 
social factors which act directly or indirectly to influence the size of an 
individual’s kinship universe. These factors are also related to the 
amount of contact the individual has with his extra-familial kin and to 
the differentiations he makes among them; the most important are 
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occupation, economic resources, ownership of property and degree of 
social mobility. In some cases religious affiliations and level of education 
also seem significant. The decisions which an individual makes in 
choosing how far to observe or disregard in any particular set of 
circumstances the sentiments, obligations and expectations which are 
involved in the recognition of extra-familial kin ties appear to be 
influenced by the interplay of such factors as these. It is within the 
framework provided by them that idiosyncratic preferences operate. 

The same factors also tend to affect the degree to which marriages 
reinforce already existing ties of kinship and affinity and, among certain 
sections of the population, the scarcely less significant ties between kith, 
that is, between friends and neighbours of approximately the same 
perceived social status. Indeed, kith may be described as consisting of 
those who are an individual’s potential affines. 

The multiplicity of roles which every individual fills both successively 
in his lifetime and simultaneously at any given time is a sociological 
truism which needs no labouring. In any attempt to study the functions 
of kinship in a highly complex society it is nevertheless all too easy to 
lose sight of the importance for social behaviour of role-relationships 
other than those based on kin ties. Any analysis of a system of social 
relations necessarily involves the overemphasis, for heuristic purposes, 
of lines of demarcation between particular aspects of behaviour. In fact 
it is often very difficult for the observer to disentangle the kinship net- 
work of an individual from the wider social network of which it forms a 
part. This is most clearly seen in the case of farmers and their families 
who, together with those whose occupations are largely dependent on 
agriculture and who come, in many cases, of local farming stock, form 
one of the significant sections of Vale society. At the same time it is 
possible to demonstrate the importance of the social factors mentioned 
earlier in relation to the structure and functions of extra-familial kin 
ties. 

Among farmers the degree of physical mobility is relatively low. 
Although most farmers in the Vale are tenants, holdings relatively rarely 
become vacant other than through the death or retirement of the tenant, 
when it is the traditional policy among landowners and their agents to 
give preference among applicants for the new tenancy to the sons of 
the previous tenant. The vast majority of farmers are the sons and 
grandsons of farmers and most farmers’ wives are the daughters of 
farmers. Those children of farmers who are socially mobile tend to 
maintain close links with their relatives who are still farming. There is a 
high degree of interconnectedness in the kinship and social networks 
of farmers; there is also considerable variation between individual 
farmers in the recognition of extra-familial kin ties, according to the 
age of the individuals concerned, the stage of development in its life- 
cycle reached by the eiementary family to which they belong and the 
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social context of contacts between them. The result is that it is often 
almost impossible to know whether social relations between individuals 
in particular instances should be classified as taking place between 
kin or between non-kin. Not only do most farmers see each other 
constantly in a wide variety of circumstances but the role-relationships 
between them, and between members of their families, are diverse, 
numerous, interlocking and constantly changing, at particular times 
and at different periods of their lives. There is often no sharp division 
made between extra-familial kinship roles and non-kinship roles; rather 
they form a continuum, with emphasis on different role-relationships in 
different social situations. 

The number of interconnected roles played in particular contexts by 
each individual actor, and the degree to which the same actors are 
linked with one another through a network of role-relationships are 
referred to by Nadel as ‘summation of roles’ and ‘congruence of roles’ 
respectively. When ‘a series of diverse relationships (domestic or kin, 
economic, religious, political) . . . come to link the same sets of persons, 
constituting a congruent set of linkages’,® one is able to identify more or 
less homogeneous groupings or sections of a society or population. Some 
measure of the homogeneity of a society, or of a section of a society, is 
thus provided by the extent to which interconnectedness is found within 
the networks of individual actors. The term ‘network’ is used here to 
indicate the set of relatively enduring relationships which any one 
person has with several other persons.* To my mind the idea of network 
in this sense is more useful as a field-work tool and as a descriptive 
device than as an analytical concept. It is convenient, as others have 
pointed out, because it emphasizes the open-ended nature of sets of 
relationships and because it may be used to draw attention to the other 
links between persons in a particular network which are independent 
of those between them and the individual at its centre. The inter- 
dependence of all links in an individual’s network of role-relationships is 
directly related to their interconnectedness; in other words, the qualities 
of the relationships between persons in a network are affected by the 
number of persons who have direct links with one another and by the 
number of role-relationships which those links represent. 

It is possible to divide the population of the Vale into a number of 
sections or categories on the basis of demonstrable summation and con- 
gruence of roles, that is, according to the degree of interconnectedness 
found in the social networks of individual members. These sections may 
then be ranged, as it were, along a graduated scale of homogeneity. At 
one end of the scale are those sections with a high degree of homo- 
geneity. Many of them are relatively large and consist of people most of 
whom are long settled in the area, as previously defined. Most members 
of such sections live in close physical proximity'® to numerous kith and 
kin with many of whom they have close economic, political and religious 
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ties and upon whom they depend for many of their informal social 
activities. At the other extreme are those sections with a low degree of 
homogeneity, most of them relatively small but forming larger aggre- 
gates of a less cohesive kind. These sections consist of people who are 
relatively recent immigrants lacking extensive local networks of kith 
and kin. In addition to being newcomers and outsiders, many of them 
are socially as well as physically mobile. Between these two extremes 
are a number of moderately homogeneous sections, showing a relative 
lack of one or other of those features mentioned as particularly char- 
acteristic of highly homogeneous sections. Most persons having highly 
interconnected networks maintain relatively few social relationships 
with persons living elsewhere than in or near the Vale. Those sections 
which have a low degree of homogeneity include many people who 
look to friends and relatives living some distance from the Vale for most 
of their close relationships outside the elementary family; such sections 
often consist of a number of fragments of similar sections centred in 
other localities,*! 


Ill 


This model of Vale society should be borne in mind in the ensuing 
examination of certain functions of extra-familial kin ties in situations 
of crisis. Three main kinds of function can be distinguished. My main 
concern is with what may be termed the ceremonial and evaluative 


functions. The third or supportive function is, for lack of space, scarcely 
considered in this paper. Needless to say, all three functions frequently 
operate simultaneously or merge into one another in particular 
instances. The way in which the interplay of different factors affects the 
significance of extra-familial kin ties according to the context may be 
seen in the case of the funeral of one of my informants. 


J.M., a widower, and a farmer of high standing in the Vale, died in the 
autumn of 1959 at Ty mawr, the farm at which he had been born in 1887. 
His body was buried a few days later in his wife’s grave in the parish church- 
yard. About 400 people attended the funeral. Only about twenty of the 
mourners were women, most of them having kin ties with the dead man. 
The remainder of those present were men. 

J.M. spent the whole of his life in the area and in his time filled a number 
of public offices, including those of magistrate, rural district councillor and 
churchwarden. Until he was about 60 he was a keen rider to hounds and he 
was generally considered a good judge of cattle and horses. He served for 
many years in the local Agricultural Society in various capacities, including 
one year as President, and his entries in the cattle and sheep sections of the 
Society’s annual show generally won several prizes. In short, he was known 
in the locality as a good farmer and a prominent public figure. He was 
exceptional among Vale farmers in being the owner rather than the tenant of 
his land. He inherited Ty mawr and its 280 acres from his father, who had in 
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turn inherited it from J.M.’s grandfather, who came to the farm as a tenant 
in 1846 and was born in another part of South Wales. J.M.’s grandfather 
was able to buy the farm after he had been a tenant for about 20 years, 
partly because his wife, J.M.’s grandmother, inherited from an uncle land in 
the mountains of north Glamorgan which was found to cover a rich seam of 
steam coal. 

Both J.M. and his father were only sons. The genealogically closest 
patrilateral kin with whom J.M. maintained contact were two second 
cousins, the sons of his father’s father’s sister’s daughter, who live in southern 
England. He occasionally called on them when he was in that part of the 
country attending cattle sales, but the relationship was not an intimate one 
and neither of these cousins attended or were represented at his funeral. Both, 
however, wrote letters of condolence to J.M.’s sister, who is my chief source 
of information on her family’s genealogical connections and who is represented 
by the initials G.D. in the kinship diagram (Fig. 1) in which all those who 
were present at the funeral of J.M. are indicated by notation and by initials 
for ease of reference in the text. J.M. and his sister have other patrilateral 
second cousins in America, but G.D. knows little of them except through the 
son of one female second cousin who occasionally visited Ty mawr while he 
was serving in the American forces in Britain during the 1939-45 war and 
with whom G.D. has since then exchanged Christmas cards. 

There are, however, living in the Vale and elsewhere in South Wales, a 
number of genealogically more remote patrilateral kin with most of whom 
G.D. maintains (and J.M. until his death maintained) more or less intimate 
social relations. A large number of these kin attended J.M.’s funeral. All of 
them are the descendants of a sister of J.M.’s father’s father’s father. This 
aunt of J.M.’s grandfather married a farmer, with whom she went out to 
South Africa in 1820 to settle in the eastern part of what is now the Cape 
Province, and had a large number of children. The youngest daughter came 
to Britain in the 1860s to visit her relatives and spent most of her time staying 
at Ty mawr with her first cousin, J.M.’s grandfather. While there she met 
and married a local clergyman, the vicar of a Vale parish, and in due course 
had two children, a son and a daughter, both of whom later married members 
of local families. The daughter, a second cousin of J.M.’s father, now a 
widow of over go and referred to by G.D. as her aunt, was the oldest patri- 
lateral kin at J.M.’s funeral. She is represented in Fig. 1 by the initials Z.O. 

Three other elderly women at the funeral have patrilateral kin ties with 
J.M. and his sister. One is M.H., the widow of Z.O.’s dead brother. The 
others are two widowed sisters, $.V. and G.F., the daughters of Z.O.’s 
mother’s eldest sister’s daughter, who were born and brought up in South 
Africa and who, following forty years later in the footsteps of their great- 
aunt, Z.O.’s mother, came to stay with her in her husband’s vicarage in the 
early 1900s and married local men, both of them members of well-known 
Vale farming families and both of them, through separate genealogical con- 
nections, distant cousins of M.H., the wife of Z.O.’s brother. 

These four elderly women—Z.O., her sister-in-law M.H., and her first 
cousins once removed, S.V. and G.F.—were accompanied to the funeral by a 
number of male kin and affines. Z.O. was brought to the funeral by her 
elder son, T.O., a farmer, with whom she lives. Her younger son, J.O., an 
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auctioneer, was there with his two sons K.O. and R.O., his wife’s brother 
and nephew, F.R. and J.R., and his son R.O.’s wife’s father, $.Q. 

M.H. lives with her niece, the unmarried daughter of her dead brother, 
who did not come to the funeral; and although her son, T.H., was there, 
M.H. was brought to the funeral and accompanied by J.T., the son of her 
dead brother’s wife’s brother, whose father, one of J.M.’s closest friends, was 
too ill to attend himself. T.H., like his first cousins T.O. and J.O. a third 
cousin of J.M., came with his two sons, J.H. and F.H., and with the latter’s 
wife’s brother P.Z. P.Z. and his sister, the children of their mother’s second 
marriage, refer to themselves as connections of J.M.’s matrilateral kin because 
their mother’s dead first husband was the son of a sister of the wife of J.M.’s 
mother’s brother. It seems clear, however, that the principal reason for this 
claim is related to the fact that J.M.’s mother’s brother’s wife and her sister, 
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the mother of P.Z.’s mother’s first husband, had kin ties with a member of 
the peerage whose name was a household word in the latter part of the 
1gth century, and a portrait of whom hangs on the wall in P.Z.’s mother’s 
house. 

The two widows S.V. and G.F. live together in a small house in one of the 
Vale villages. They were brought to the funeral by S.V.’s son R.V., a 
farmer in Herefordshire, accompanied by M.V. her grandson by another son 
who died a few years ago. R.V.’s wife’s brother R.N. is a business-man living 
in the Vale and married to H.N., one of the three daughters of J.M.’s 
mother’s brother J.L. Unlike her sister, G.F. had no children, but her dead 
husband’s first cousin, J.G. (who was best man at G.F.’s wedding) and his 
wife, A.G., a matrilateral cross-cousin of J.M., were at the funeral, together 
with P.C., the son of J.G.’s father’s brother’s daughter, and his wife, V.C. 
J.G. is a farmer and small landowner in the Vale and P.C., though the son 
of a farmer and living in the Vale, is an architect; V.C., herself the daughter 
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of a farmer, runs a smallholding at their home to which P.C. looks forward 
to retiring. 

P.C. was genealogically the most remote matrilateral consanguineal kin of 
J.M. to be present at the funeral. His mother, who did not attend, is J.M.’s 
second cousin, her father’s mother being the sister of his mother’s mother. 
G.D. has knowledge of a number of matrilateral second cousins, but none of 
them attended the funeral and very few of them maintain effective contact 
with her. Those who are descended from her mother’s mother’s siblings are 
resident in East Anglia and, according to G.D., have ‘never had much to do 
with us because the family didn’t approve of my grandmother marrying my 
grandfather’. G.D. and J.M.’s mother’s father was the son of a labourer who 
rose from being a clerk to being the head of a prosperous firm of land and 
estate agents. G.D. knows virtually nothing of the descendants of her 
mother’s father’s siblings. Her grandfather was the youngest of a large family 
and married relatively late in life, so that all her mother’s patrilateral first 
cousins were very much older than she was; furthermore, as G.D. says, ‘they 
were a very rough lot; some of them used to come to my grandfather for 
money and try and sponge on him but my mother used to say he never got a 
thankyou for what he did for them and after a bit he gave up trying’. 

j.L., the maternal uncle of J.M. and G.D., is the sole survivor of their 
mother’s siblings. Until retirement he was the head of the firm founded by 
his father. Among the partners in the firm was his eldest sister’s husband, 
whose brother’s son, J.D., the husband of G.D., is the present head of the 
firm. The eldest sister had no children and J.L. himself had three daughters 
but no son. One of these daughters, H.N., has already been mentioned as the 
wife of R.N., a business-man living in the Vale whose sister is the wife of 
R.V., a patrilateral third cousin once removed of J.M. and G.D. A second 
daughter, G.K.., is the wife of a solicitor, D.K., living in the Vale. The third 
daughter, F.L., married, as his second wife, her first cousin, whose first wife 
was a sister of J.M.’s wife. 

J.M.’s wife and her sister were the daughters of a clergyman. Their 
parents both died when the daughters were still schoolchildren, and they 
were brought up by their father’s brother and his wife, who had no children 
of their own. This uncle was a bank manager, whose wife was the sister of a 
farmer in the Vale with a daughter, D.Y., who grew up as a ‘cousin’ of the 
two girls, and in due course became the godmother of J.M.’s daughter J.P., 
whose husband H.P. is a farmer in the Vale, though born in Monmouthshire 
where his brother T.P. is the present owner of the P. family farm. J.P. and 
her husband have three children, G.P., who works on his father’s farm, G.A., 
who is married to a young R.A.F. officer, and a second daughter who is still 
at school. 

J.M. had two sons. The elder son, who was his father’s favourite and 
worked with him on the farm, died in a road accident some years ago. 

The younger son, D.M., is the proprietor of an antique shop in London, 
and according to his aunt, G.D., never got on well with his father and takes 
no interest in farming or in his relatives in the Vale. 

M.D., the eldest of G.D.’s three sons, is part owner of a stud farm in the 
Vale and a well known amateur jockey. The second son, K.D., is the director 
of a number of companies in Cardiff, travelling to his office each day from 
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his home in the Vale. The youngest son, L.D., who is unmarried, lives at 
home with his parents in a large house in a village not far from Ty mawr, 
and works in his father’s firm. 

K.D. and his mother’s brother’s son, D.M., married wives from what may 
be called the E-B-W complex, shown on the left hand side of Fig. 1. The 
senior members of these three ‘families’, together with some of the junior 
members and their affines, are directors of a number of engineering and 
allied concerns in the industrial areas outside the Vale. Thus, 18 members of 
the E-B-W complex and their affines, among them K.D. and his father, hold 
directorships in 38 companies. By no means all these individuals are indicated 
in Fig. 1, though all but four of those who appear there live in the Vale. 

Certain other features which are some indication of the highly inter- 
connected nature of J.M.’s kinship network may be summarized as follows. 
There are 81 living adult individuals shown in Fig. 1, of which 39 are men 
and 42 are women. Thirty-seven of them (25 men, 12 women) are individual 
subscribing members of the local Agricultural Society and 55 (27 men, 28 
women) are past or present members of the local hunt or of neighbouring 
hunts. Twelve of them (10 men, 2 women) are members of the local bench of 
magistrates and 17 (10 men, 7 women) are past or present members of 
various Church of Wales bodies at the Ruridecanal or Diocesan level. About 
50 of them (roughly 20 men and 30 women) are members of local branches 
of a major political party and the majority play an active part in local 
branches of one or other of such bodies as the Red Cross, the Order of St. 
John, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Women’s Institute and the Mother’s Union. Finally, 12 men are members of 
local lodges of Freemasons. 

It has already been suggested that marriages reinforce the many-stranded 
informal links between kith and kin, and that kith may be described as 
potential affines. This is well illustrated in the kinship network of J.M. A man 
who lived in the Vale throughout his life, and died at the age of over seventy 
in 1918, kept a diary for many years in which he made careful note of all the 
children living in the locality who were invited to an annual party which 
he gave each Christmas for his grandchildren. Among those who attended 
regularly during the period from 1895 to 1910 were 17 of those individuals 
shown in Fig. 1 who are members of the same generation as J.M., including 
J.M. himself and his wife; in fact no fewer than 12 of those individuals sub- 
sequently married one another. 

It may be seen from this account of the kin ties between J.M. and 54 of 
those who attended his funeral that the dead man’s kinship universe con- 
sisted of his immediate family, comprising his son and daughter with their 
spouses and children, and his sister with her husband and three sons; his 
patrilateral and matrilateral kin, the closest genealogically among the 
former being his father’s second cousin, Z.O., and among the latter his 
mother’s brother, J.L.; and the affines of his son and of one of his sister’s sons. 
The remainder of those at the funeral, numbering about 350 people, included 
most adult males resident in the parish and many of those from adjoining 
parishes, together with a large number of farmers from the area, tradesmen 
and business proprietors, and members and representatives of various bodies 
with which J.M. had been associated. Some of these people are linked through 
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marriage with individuals on the periphery of the dead man’s kinship uni- 
verse. I have omitted them from the diagram, however, because the chain of 
links between them and J.M. is not regarded by those concerned as having 
any social significance. 

The people at the funeral may be divided into a number of more or less 
well defined categories according to the ways in which individuals grouped 
themselves together during the ceremony. This process is largely spontaneous, 
is expected by the participants, and, although particularly characteristic of 
funerals, may of course be observed in any large gathering in the Vale where 
the aggregation of individuals takes place informally. In this instance the 
process was influenced by the small size of the parish church. Seats in the 
church were reserved for close relatives, for female mourners and for such 
dignitaries as the Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff of the County, the 
chairman of the local magistrates and the Mayor of the nearby market town. 

The remainder of those present formed themselves into clusters in the 
churchyard and in the road outside. Some clusters consisted of only three or 
four men, others of a dozen or more. Before the coffin arrived, and while 
the funeral service was being conducted inside the church, the members of 
each cluster conversed together in subdued voices and took up positions near 
the grave and alongside the path from the churchyard gate to the church 
porch. Standing near the gate, both outside and inside the churchyard, was a 
large crowd of men, most of them parishioners or employees of local firms 
with whom J.M. had had business connections, such as the foreman of a 
local firm of plumbers, two of the lorry drivers working for an agricultural 
merchant in the local market town, men employed by local building con- 
tractors and workers from a quarry in which J.M. had a financial interest. 
Inside the churchyard and not far from the gate were a number of clusters of 
men talking together, mostly shopkeepers from the market town, clerical 
workers from the local council offices, bank employees and some farmers. 
Farmers and certain business men made up the largest clusters on both sides 
of the path. One such cluster consisted entirely of certain members of what I 
have called the E-B-W complex, namely, the following individuals indicated 
in Fig. 1: D.E.: his sister’s husband, A.B.; his son, C.E.; another sister’s 
grandson, B.W.; and his brother’s son, J.E., together with the latter’s wife’s 
father, T.W., and brother, H.W., respectively the uncle and first cousin of 
B.W. This cluster was joined by T.P. and J.R., the latter being a close friend 
of B.W. Other members of J.M.’s kinship network who remained in the 
churchyard with clusters of non-kin were M.V., K.O.,.R.O., $.Q., F.R., 
T.H., J.H., F.H., and P.Z. The last mentioned was stationed at the church 
porch with two other men, both farmer neighbours of J.M., to superintend 
the admission to the church of those for whom seats had been reserved. 

When the hearse arrived at the churchyard gate the coffin was lifted out 
and carried to the church by eight bearers, all young men, the sons of 
neighbours of the dead man, but none of them his kin. Preceded by the 
parish priest, it was followed by seven chief mourners, who walked behind it 
along the path to the church door in the following order: J.P. with her 
brother D.M.; their spouses, A.M. and H.P.; G.A., with her brother, G.P., 
and husband, D.A., on each side of her. When the service in the church was 
over the coffin was carried out again for burial in the churchyard. The order 
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in which some of those who were in the church followed it to the grave is 
indicated in Fig. 2. At some funerals the order of precedence in which 
mourners walk behind the coffin is laid down beforehand by one or more 
close relatives of the dead person, usually by women. On this occasion, 
however, there was no such organized prearrangement; nevertheless, one or 
two comments may be made. 

The fourth rank consisted of the dead man’s sister, G.D., and her husband, 
and D.Y. It appeared from enquiries I made afterwards that D.Y., who is a 
near neighbour of G.D. and J.D., was encouraged by the latter to join them 


Priest 
Coffin, with eight bearers 


j.P.(d) 

A.M. (sw) 
G.P.(ds) 
j.D.(th) 
K.D. (ts) 
T.O. (ffftdds) 

M.H. (ffftdsw) 
F.L.(mbd or wthw) 

G.K.(mbd) 

R.V. (ffftddds) 


A.G.(mbd or wtht) 


G.E.(swmt) 
S.W.(tswmfbd or tswmmtd) 


D.K.(mbdh) 


D.M.(s) 
H.P.(dh) 
D.A.(ddh) 
D.Y.(wfbwbd) 
M.D. (ts) 
J.O (ffftdds) 
J.T. (ffftdswbwbs) 
H.L.(mbw) 
R.N.(mbdh) 
G.F. (ffftddd) 
jJ.G.(mbdh or mmtss) 
F.E.(swmts or tswmmbs) 
V.C.(mmtsdsw) P.C.(mmtsds) 


G.A.(dd) 
G.D.(t) 
L.D. (ts) 
Z.O.(ffftdd) 


j.L.(mb) 
H.N.(mbd) 
S.V. (ffftddd) 





f = father 
m = mother 
b = brother 

t = sister 


$s = son 
d = daughter 
h = husband 
w = wife 


Note that certain individuals have alternative kinship roles. 





Fic. 2.—Order of kin in procession at funeral of 7. M., showing the kinship role of 
individuals in relation to the dead man. 





because she came to the funeral by herself and was the only elderly woman 
there without a male supporter. It should, however, be noted that, in the 
absence of any other kin of J.M.’s wife, her position in the procession was one 
which might otherwise have been filled by a wife’s brother or wife’s sister; 
the personal relationship which existed between D.Y. and J.M.’s wife is 
described as having been ‘like sisters’; and J.P., who is D.Y.’s god-daughter, 
calls D.Y. ‘Auntie D’ and is much more intimate with her than she is with 
G.D., her father’s sister. Again, the priority of Z.O. and her two sons over 
J.M.’s mother’s brother seems likely to stem from her sex and great age 
rather than from her kinship role as the only living patrilateral consanguineal 
kin of the same generation as J.M.’s father. 


At all funerals in the Vale which I have attended it has been possible 
to divide those present into a number of fairly well defined segments, 
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on the basis of the kinship connections between mourners, the com- 
position of the informal groupings into which they arrange themselves 
and the degree to which members of different groupings take an active 
part in the proceedings. At most funerals, especially those attended by 
a large number of people, four main segments can be described. The 
first segment, referred to by the participants as ‘the family’, consists of 
the close relatives of the dead person; at the funeral of J.M. this segment 
roughly corresponded to what has been called his immediate family. 
The second segment is also frequently described as ‘the family’ but 
consists of more distant extra-familial kin. The third segment includes 
close friends and neighbours of the dead person and his immediate 
family, most of them non-kin but a few sometimes people who have kin 
ties with members of the second segment but who, in the particular 
context concerned, do not consider themselves to be ‘related’ or 
‘belonging’ in any real way. The fourth segment includes the remainder 
of those present. 

On any particular occasion the number and relative size of the seg- 
ments govern the extent to which their members take an active part in 
the ceremony and seem to depend on the total number of people 
attending the funeral, which is in turn related to the kind of social 
roles filled by the dead person and by members of his immediate 
family. For example, at some funerals attended by a small number of 
people only two segments are observable, consisting of kin and non- 
kin respectively, and all those present are expected to attend the 
funeral tea held after the ceremony at the house of the deceased or of a 
close relative. At large funerals, on the other hand, where there are 
four segments each consisting of a considerable number of people, only 
members of the first segment together with a few particular individuals 
from the second segment may be expected to go back to the house 
afterwards, 


IV 


The most extensive mobilization of extra-familial kin commonly 
occurs on ceremonial occasions. The evaluative function of kinship is 
well illustrated by the process of informal grouping which takes place, 
especially at funerals; ties of kinship play a most important part in the 
evaluation of people’s social position relative to one another, as is 
shown by the way they place themselves at the ceremony and by their 
expectations of the behaviour of members of different segments. But 
this does not necessarily mean that there are clear moral obligations on 
extra-familial kin to lend more than passive support to those who are 
actively involved in a situation of crisis. When the number of kin 
available and living nearby is large, and ties between them other than 
that of kinship are numerous, the failure of particular individuals to 
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fulfil their obligations to attend funerals may be tolerated more readily 
than in cases where the number of available kin is small and where the 
main link between many of them is genealogical connection pure and 
simple. In such cases people often say that they only meet distant 
relatives and old acquaintances at funerals. Although they usually 
explain their presence primarily in terms of the fulfilment of kinship 
obligations, it is clear that attendance provides many of them with 
a variety of other satisfactions, including that of creating reciprocal 
obligations. It is often remarked in jest of those who habitually attend 
many funerals in the locality that they are ‘making sure there will be a 
good turn out when their time comes’. 

It is on ceremonial occasions that people reveal the extent to which 
they are aware not only of the details of their own kin ties but of those 
of members of other ‘families’. One of the chief difficulties facing new- 
comers is their lack of knowledge of the key kinship connections between 
their long-settled neighbours. This is not only or chiefly because they 
are liable in their ignorance to ally themselves irrevocably with the 
wrong people when they arrive, or with members of one or other 
faction in a longstanding local feud. The real point is that without some 
knowledge of kin ties they can take little part in local gossip.*? 

Gossip is undoubtedly the most important channel for constant re- 
affirmation of shared values about behaviour. Those who cannot join 
in gossip about their neighbours, friends and relatives, especially gossip 
which requires that kind of intricate map-reading of kinship con- 
nections which comes as second nature to those with lifelong familiarity 
with the local genealogical landscape, soon find themselves excluded 
from conversations at local gatherings. Nuances of expression escape 
them when discussion turns on the relevance to the speakers’ long held 
opinion of a particular family of the latest example of the behaviour of 
one of its members. Even where the individual under discussion is 
referred to by more than his Christian name, more often than not it is 
by one of half a dozen common Welsh surnames or by the name of a 
house or farm; and his behaviour may well be related to that of members 
of earlier generations of his family, now all dead. 

Conversely, the newcomer tends to be treated by his neighbours with 
that reserve which is appropriate towards people who have no easy way 
of expressing, in relation to particular individuals and instances familiar 
to their audience, their general ideas about what is right and wrong, 
still less of showing that they share the expectations of their neighbours 
regarding customary behaviour in specific contexts. It should not be 
thought that kinship as a means of evaluating behaviour and placing 
people is primarily employed by women. It is true that, in general, 
women appear to have a more detailed and systematic knowledge of 
kin ties than men do, in the Vale as elsewhere in Britain. Men’s know- 
ledge of genealogical connections, while usually pragmatic, is often no 
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less extensive than that of women. They themselves deny that this is so; 
they generally regard ‘family connections’ as women’s business. But 
both men and women use kinship connections in gossip as the most un- 
ambiguous way of saying who people are and as a yardstick by which 
to evaluate their behaviour. People who live in small rural neighbour- 
hoods in the Vale and who cannot be identified in terms of local kin 
ties are often regarded with latent suspicion by their neighbours. 

The importance of this process is obviously dependent on the pro- 
portion of the inhabitants who have local kinship connections. In one 
typical village in the Vale there are 112 people living in 31 households. 
Only 5 households, comprising 21 individuals, lack kin ties with people 
living less than 10 miles away. A further 5 households, comprising 19 
individuals, are linked through kinship with people living in neighbour- 
ing parishes. Each of the remaining 21 households, comprising 72 
individuals, have kin ties with other households in the village as well as 
with other people living elsewhere in the Vale. These 72 individuals 
live in three sets of interconnected domestic families, numbering 11, 6 
and 4 households respectively. In many cases, of course, the links 
between households are affinal; and it is sometimes said by informants 
that people who have moved into the Vale never ‘belong’ until at least 
one of their children has married a member of a local family. In 
general, informants have no clear definition of what they mean by a 
local family, though those who consider themselves to be members of 
one often differentiate between what they call ‘real Vale people’ and 
others in discussing marriage preferences. Such preferences, collo- 
quially expressed in a variety of ways, oblique, derisive or simply 
practical, are often best identified by reference to informants’ evalua- 
tion of exceptions rather than in looking for statements of rules. A 
woman is said by her husband’s kin and neighbours to be a successful 
farmer’s wife in spite of the fact that she is not a farmer’s daughter and 
was born and brought up in a town. A rich member of a long-established 
gentry family marries, as his second wife, a woman who was originally 
a servant in his household and his relatives say: ‘But she’s really a 
decent little woman and Freddy has never been looked after so well in 
his life’, or the envious say, with a sigh, of a marriage between people 
much better off than themselves ‘Well, money marries money, doesn’t 
it?” 

Impressions gained from such items of gossip may be confirmed by 
survey material. The vast majority of farmers’ wives are, in fact, the 
daughters of farmers. Most members of the upper class, however 
defined, marry members of the upper class. Affinal ties tend to reinforce 
business connections between entrepreneurs. 

The evaluative function of kinship is of particular importance in any 
study of the ways in which members of a local community identify and 
deal with unusual behaviour. The social roles, including kinship roles, 
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filled by an individual actor are related to the readiness with which his 
family, friends and neighbours regard certain kinds of behaviour on his 
part as unusual. Furthermore, the readiness with which some kinds of 
unusual behaviour are recognized as evidence of mental disorder, by 
doctors as well as by others, is related to the perceived social status of 
the individual. In relatively small communities, especially among what 
have been described as the highly homogeneous sections of the local 
population, kin ties are often more important than factors such as 
occupation, education and economic resources in the perception of 
social status in certain contexts. Where an individual has no extensive 
local network of kin ties, evaluation of unusual behaviour is often in 
terms of general or ‘national’ norms of expectation regarding the 
performance, for example, of occupational or ‘social class’ roles, Un- 
usual behaviour on the part of those with ‘close-knit’ networks is more 
likely to be assessed in terms of flexible local norms which are adaptable 
to particular circumstances. 

In conclusion, brief mention must be made of the relevance of this 
discussion of the ceremonial and evaluative functions of extra-familial 
kin ties to any study of their supportive function in crisis situations. The 
mobilization of extra-familial kin to fill supportive roles is usually 
restricted to those who were once members of the same elementary 
family, together with their affines. It is here that the elementary family, 
in Firth’s phrase, ‘juts out in a prominence which has been recognized 
by the overwhelming attention paid to it by social scientists’.'* Even 
where genealogically more remote extra-familial kin support individual 
relatives in times of crisis they commonly express their feelings of 
obligation to do so not in terms of a larger kin unit but in terms of their 
role as deputies for pivotal kin. Thus, one woman in speaking of a 
first cousin of her dead mother whom she visited in hospital regularly 
and to whom she referred as an ‘aunt’, said: ‘I owe it to Mam to go 
and see her, poor thing; it’s not because I’ve ever seen much of that 
lot myself; but Auntie’s mother was Mam’s favourite aunt and was 
always special’. On the whole, because of the prominence of the elemen- 
tary family, the supportive function of extra-familial kinship does not 
seem to depend directly on the size and degree of interconnectedness of 
the kinship networks of individuals concerned. Indirectly, however, the 
existence of a large number of extra-familial kin living locally has a very 
considerable effect on the performance by immediate relatives of sup- 
portive roles. What I have tried to show in this paper is that any study 
of the part played by kinship in the social life of local populations in 
Britain cannot ignore the non-supportive functions of extra-familial kin 
ties. 
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NOTES 


1 This essay is a revised version of a 
paper presented at a conference on 
‘Family and Kin Ties in Britain and their 
Social Implications’, organized by the 
Association of Social Anthropologists and 
the British Sociological Association, and 
held in London in April 1961. 

* The inquiries were carried out in the 
course of a joint programme of social 
and epidemiological investigation at 
present being undertaken in South 
Wales by members of the Social Psychi- 
atry Research Unit of the Medical 
Research Council. I am grateful to the 
Director of the Unit, Professor Sir 
Aubrey Lewis, for permission to present 
and publish this paper. 

* Firth, Raymond (ed.), Two Studies of 
Kinship in London, L.S.E. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 15, London, 
Athlone Press (1956), p. 29. 

* My definition of the Vale of Glamor- 
gan is primarily an operational one, 
determined by the need for epidemio- 
logical purposes of a predominantly rural 
defined population for comparison with 
urban populations elsewhere in the 
County. Few local historians and geo- 
graphers agree about the exact boun- 
daries of the Vale. 

5 Including diaries, letters, Christmas 
cards, family bibles, photograph and 
scrap albums, lists of wedding presents, 
lists of guests at weddings, christenings 
and the like, parish registers, court and 
hospital records, newspaper reports and 
other published sources. 

* Bott, Elizabeth, Family and Social 
Network, London, Tavistock Publications 
(1957), P- 59- 

? Firth, op. cit., p. 39. 

8 Nadel, S. F., The Theory of Social 


Structure, London, Cohen and West 


(1957), p. 66. 

*For recent usages of the idea of 
networks see Bott, op. cit., Nadel, op. cit., 
and Barnes, J. A., ‘Class and Committees 
in a Norwegian Island Parish’, Human 
Relations, vol. VII, no. 1, pp. 39-58 
(1954). 

©The definition of ‘close physical 
proximity’ in a rural area obviously 
varies according to availability of means 
of transport, possession of telephone and 
other factors apart from physical distance 
between houses. 

11An ambitious attempt has been 
made to divide the population into 
sections according to a number of simple 
variables which field-work had shown 
to be among the most important cor- 
relates of homogeneity. This operation, 
based on data from the private census 
of the Vale carried out in 1960, was 
intended to provide a means of obtaining 
sociological samples of the population 
for epidemiological and attitude studies. 
The following variables were used: occu- 
pation; occupation of father, of husband 
and of wife’s father; place of birth; place 
of birth of father, of mother and of 
spouse. On this basis roughly 70 per cent 
of the population can be said to be 
members of sections with a high or 
moderate degree of homogeneity. 

12 Gossip is defined in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary (3rd ed.) both as 
‘idle talk, groundless rumours, tittle- 
tattle’ and as ‘easy unconstrained talk 

.. especially about persons or social 
incidents’. My use of the term is in 
accordance with the second definition. 

13 Firth, op. cit., p. 13. 


Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Medical Research Council, 
Llandough Hospital, 
Penarth, Glam. 





“WILL MORE MEAN WORSE?’ 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS 
OF UNIVERSITY EXPANSION 


A. N. Little 


PROBLEM 


N PART, educational reform can be seen as a process of enlarging 
I intake of students into an existing educational structure. This 

is a partial picture of the process of reform, the other major dis- 
cussion being the reform of the educational structure itself, its staff, 
curricula, teaching methods, etc. At the moment in Britain the sphere 
of educational reform being discussed most frequently is higher educa- 
tion in general and university education in particular. Reforms are 
being suggested to both the size and numbers of universities and their 
student population’ on the one hand and the type of teaching and sub- 
jects taught on the other.* The recent appointment of governmental 
committees to investigate both types of problem is the culmination 
of a prolonged public discussion that has ranged from the New States- 
man and Nation to Time magazine.* 


Unfortunately, some of the discussion of university reform is con- 
fusing because it fails to distinguish clearly between the two broad types 
of reform. A case in point is a recent article by Kingsley Amis‘ in 
which he argues that an enlargement of the undergraduate population 
will bring with it a lowering of student standards, a falling off in degree 
standards, a change in what is taught and how it is taught. Recent 
discussion in the Observer'4 also illustrates the tendency to bring together 
the two types of reform, one about the numbers of individuals who 
deserve and need to go to university, the other about the type of uni- 
versity education (training) they ought to receive. These are different 
arguments and it is logically possible to advocate change in one without 
change in the other. Some, however, assume that a change in intake 
must inevitably bring changes in the type of university education, 
because of a lowering in the capacities of the student population. 

The problem analysed in this paper is the extent to which standards 
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need fall as a result of expanding numbers. The case for expansion in 
its extreme form has been put by Sir Geoffrey Crowther.® He sees the 
need for expansion on three separate counts: the increase in the birth 
rate resulting in more young people being eligible, by both inclinations 
and capacity, for university education; the tendency for increasing 
numbers of children to stay on at school and obtain minimum entry 
requirements for university; and the increased demands of an advanced 
industrial society for trained personnel. These arguments can be called 
the bulge, the trend and the demand arguments, the last two being the 
ones in which discussion of the concomitant reforms in university 
structure is most often to be found.* 

Against expansion are many leading academics. An expression of 
their argument can be found in an article by G. L. L. Bertram pub- 
lished in The Times Educational Supplement.’ In this article he argued 
that there exist innate variations in the capacity for higher study and 
learning, and the ‘pool of ability’ of people with the capacity for such 
study is fixed. Enlargement in university intake ‘will do little but add to 
Class III in the academic sense’. His conclusion is to keep universities 
as they are, and teach any expanded number in a different setting, 
‘new but necessary, splendid but different’. This argument and con- 
clusion has been echoed by Amis in his phrase ‘MORE will mean 
WORSE’, 

But will more mean worse? Vernon® from one standpoint and Floud 
and Halsey® from another, have challenged the ‘pool of ability’ assump- 
tion implicit and explicit in the restrictionist case. It is contended that 
academic success is dependent on other capacities in addition to 
‘ability’. Vernon, for example, cites family interest, temperament, 
climates of opinion and efficiency of teaching to be of importance with 
intellectual ability in what he terms the ‘capability factor’. Floud and 
Halsey, quoting the Crowther Report, argue that we are not at the 
moment teaching at the University anywhere near 100 per cent of 
the highest ability group, two-thirds of whom have left school by their 
sixteenth birthday. 

But both the expansionists and the restrictionists ignore two sources 
of test of their arguments: 


(a) The rapid expansion in university students during the 1950’s 
(6) Different rates of university entrants from different local author- 
ity areas. 


Ministry of Education” figures indicate that the number of awards 
for university education current during particular years increased from 
59°9 per thousand of the age group eligible in academic year 1955/6 
to 81-5 per thousand in academic year 1958/9. Put another way, in 
academic year 1955/6 9,815 awards were terminated, in 1959/60 
15,217 awards were terminated.'! 
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If the restrictionist case is accurate, this expansion should be reflected 
in a deterioration in degree performance, a decrease in the proportion 
of firsts and seconds with a large increase in the number of thirds or 
failures. 

The same supplementary statistics indicate that not all LEA’s award 
university grants to the same proportion of their population. Some 
authorities award up to 50 per cent below the national average, others 
award 30 per cent above the national average. The former repre- 
sent what I call a ‘restrictionist’ policy, the latter an ‘expansionist’ 
policy. Performance of these students would provide additional infor- 
mation to test the relative merits of the expansionist and restrictionist 
case. 

It must be emphasized that both types of ‘expansion’, in total 
numbers and from certain LEA’s, have been placed in the existing 
university structure, and therefore no serious modification of that 
structure has taken place to accommodate them. 


RESEARCH 


Throughout this research annual returns sent by all LEA’s to the 
Ministry of Education have been used. Most of this is unpublished, and 
my thanks are due to the Ministry of Education, Awards Department, 
both for permission to use their files and for the co-operation and help 


they gave me. Further, my thanks are due to the LEA’s who co- 
operated with this enquiry. 


HYPOTHESIS 


That expansion of university intake can take place only at the ex- 
pense of university standards, because an increase in numbers can be 
obtained only by accepting less able students. To test this hypothesis 
it is assumed that ‘student standards’ is measured by student perform- 
ance, i.e. degree results. 

If the hypothesis is correct, increased intake will result in increased 
numbers of failures, third class and ordinary degrees, etc. Further, 
LEA’s that send more than the national average to university will have 
worse results than the national average. LEA’s that send fewer students 
to university than the national average will have significantly better 
than the national average results, i.e. a higher proportion of 1st and 
2nd class honours degrees. 

The empirical test of these predictions assumes that intelligence is 
distributed evenly throughout the population, and therefore all LEA’s 
have the same proportion of pupils of high ability. 
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RESULTS 


Awards Terminating 





Awards terminating 
Male Female Total per 1,000 eligible 


1955, 6,972 2,843 9,815 18-0 
1956 8,012 3,109 11,121 20°1 
1957 8,714 3,556 12,270 219 
1958/9 9,689 3,864 , 13,553 24:0 
1959/60 11,034 4,183 15,217 26-4 


The final column is the counterpart of ‘awards current’ column in the 
supplementary statistics and represents the number graduating per 
year, per 1,000 of the population eligible.1® The rates have been calcu- 
lated using the Census of 1951; no allowance has been made for death 
in age group or migration. 

Between academic years 1955/6 and 1959/60 the number of students 
terminating their awards has increased by 46-6 per cent. In the same 
period the proportion of the student population at English universities 
who held grants increased from 77 per cent to 82 per cent.!* Therefore 
the increase in awards terminating cannot be explained by the sug- 
gestion that between 1955 and 1959 authorities gave more grants to a 
stable university population. It represents an increase in the size of the 
university population. Such an increase, if the restrictionist case is 
correct, should be reflected in degree performance. In particular, the 
proportion each year receiving firsts should decline and there should 
be a marked increase in the number of thirds, ordinary degrees and 
failures. 

To test this hypothesis the LEA returns were again used, and results 
were divided into six groups, 1st class degrees, 2nd class degrees, other 
honours degrees, ordinary degrees, diplomas and wastage. The last 
group includes students who failed their final examinations, students 
whose awards were discontinued because of failure at some pre-final 
examination, and students who terminated their awards for other 
reasons, e.g. ill health. Other groups have been eliminated from this 
analysis, e.g. postgraduate students and students where there is no 
information. 

Although there has been an increase in the numbers of seconds and 
other degrees, and a decline in the number of ordinary degrees, 
diplomas and wastage, it is the stability of the proportions that is most 
significant, not the changes, despite a great increase in the number of 
students. A 46 per cent expansion in the numbers of students graduating 
would not appear to have had any effect on student standard insofar 
as these are indicated by degree results. 
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Degree Performance (England and Wales) 





Honours 





Academic 
Year Ist and Other 
terminated 


} 


Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 





1955/6 4°3 18 362 | 406 114 10°2 
1956/7 43 2°4 368 | 421 12"! 11-0 
1957/8 41 2°1 36:9 | 42°7 13°2 13°I 
1958/9 43 21 38-6 46-6 12°9 12°6 
1959/60 4°0 20 38-7 | 44:9 151 1Iel 


Academic Ordinary Diploma 
Year 
terminated ‘Bay 


Males | Females | Males | Females | Males 





1955/6 24°9 22°9 , 51 198 | 189 
1956/7 23°3 19°7 . . 208 | 2071 
1957/8 23°! 20°5 . 3° 260s 187 
1958/9 23°3 21°5 , : | 185 16-1 
1959/60 23°5 21-7 . , 19'I 16-2 


It could be argued that this stability in degree performance between 
1956 and 1960 simply indicates a slow deterioration in university 
standards. That throughout the period universities have lowered their 
degree standards to offset the increase in intake and enable most 
students to graduate with a reasonable degree. Some counterpart of 
‘marking on a curve’, as it is described in the United States, might be at 
work, thereby invalidating this comparison. 

To overcome this hypothetical objection a second set of analyses were 
carried out. Throughout the four years of the period some English 
LEA’s sent proportionately more students than the national average, 
other LEA’s sent less, From the LEA’s returns four groups of authorities 
can be selected, the 11 expansionist counties and the 15 restrictionist 
counties, 16 expansionist boroughs and the 23 restrictionist boroughs. 
The criteria* for selection being the numbers of awards per thousand 
of the population current for the academic years 1955/6, 1956/7, 
1957/8, 1958/9. These authorities selected retained their positions 
throughout the period and together represent 36 per cent of all students 

* The method of selection was the following: authorities were ranked according to the 
number of awards current at university for each of the four years. Counties and county 


boroughs were ranked separately. Authorities consistently at the top or bottom of their 
respective rankings were selected. 
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graduating. If the mean of the ‘rate per thousand’ awards current is 
calculated for the period this will give some impression of the disparity 
in the numbers they send. 


Percentage 


Expansionist Restrictionist Difference 


Counties 99°2 59°9 67 
Boroughs 103°1 52°0 100 


This figure was arrived at by averaging the awards current rate per 
thousand for the four-year period for the LEA’s, in each cell. Although 
the actual rate varies from year to year, the relative positions of the 
authorities remained fairly constant throughout the period. 

Some LEA’s represent an expansionist intake, others a restrictionist 
intake. Again, if the restrictionist arguments are sound, those groups 
of authorities that have ‘expanded’ the numbers they send, should do 
significantly worse than those groups that have ‘restricted’ their number 
of students, providing that intellectual ‘ability’ is distributed evenly 
throughout the population. The last assumption is basic to the analysis 
and it is unfortunate that there is no published data on the distribution 
of intelligence in different areas: the absence of this data means that the 
following analysis must be subject to reservations on this point. 

Some support can be gained from the next table for the restrictionists’ 
case, for example the decline in the proportion of male students who 
were awarded a first class honours degree and the increase in the 
numbers of students of both sexes who were awarded an ordinary degree. 
The wastage column gives conflicting evidence, restrictionist counties 
having a lower wastage rate, whereas restrictionist boroughs have a 
higher rate. However, the decline in the numbers of firsts is not com- 
mensurate with the increase in the intake outlined earlier. The measure 
of expansion used earlier indicates a 100 per cent increase in expan- 
sionist boroughs and a 67 per cent increase in expansionist counties, 
the decline in the number of firsts from 5-0 per cent of the total to 
4°0 per cent in the counties and from 4-2 per cent to 3-6 per cent in 
expansionist boroughs. Women students from expansionist boroughs 
appear to obtain a higher proportion of firsts than their counterparts 
from restrictionist boroughs. Finally, if the proportions of male students 
receiving firsts and seconds are added together and called ‘good 
honours degrees’, the proportion of male students receiving such a 
degree is 44 per cent in restrictionist counties compared with 39 per 
cent in expansionist; for boroughs it is 40 per cent in expansionist and 
38 per cent in restrictionist. The figures for females are 42 per cent 
expansionist compared with 47 per cent for restrictionist counties and 
46 per cent compared with 39 per cent for boroughs. 
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Awards terminating 1955/6, 1956/7, 1957/8, 1958/9 
(% Student performance by degree class) 








| Expansionist 
| Counties 40 ‘ 35 
| Restrictionist 
Counties 51 , 39 
Exr ~nsionist 
BUroughs . ‘ 36 
| Restrictionist 
| Boroughs , ; 34 
All awards 
terminating . , 37 








Ordinary Diploma 


Male Female 


| 





Male Female 


Expansionist 
Counties 

| Restrictionist 
Counties 

Expansionist 
Boroughs 

Restrictionist 
Boroughs 
All awards 

| terminating 








A further analysis makes clearer the ‘loss’ in standard as a result of 
expansion in numbers. For every 100 students sent by restrictionist 
counties, approximately 167 were sent by ‘expansionist’ counties. If it 
is assumed that the first hundred students of the expansionist intake 
performed at roughly the same level as 100 from the ‘restrictionist’ 
county, it is possible to calculate the proportional performance of the 
‘expansion’ (i.e. the 67). 
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Ist and | Other Ordinary Diploma 


. Actual performance 
of 167 expanded 
male 
. Per cent perform- 
ance of restricted 
male 
. Hypothetical 
performance of 
expanded ‘67’ 5 | 24 
. Per cent perform- 
ance of expanded 
‘67’ 23 «CO 36 21 
. Difference between 
2 and 4 —28 | +15 —3 +3 











A similar analysis for females yields the following performance for 
the ‘expanded’ 67 per cent. 





Ist and | Other | Ordinary | Diploma Wastage 


Expanded 67 per cent 
performance 33 38 _ 17 
Restrictionist , 45 15:0 7 17°2 
Difference —12 +93 | -7 —0-2 


This is the same in general terms as the male results, a decline of 
12 per cent in 1st-2nds and a 23 per cent increase in ordinary degree.* 

Expansion of intake by 67 per cent does appear to produce a falling 
off in standards, i.e. a large increase in ordinary degrees and a notice- 
able decline in Honours Degrees. It must be emphasized however that 
the increase in wastage is not as high as would probably be predicted 
by the restrictionist, nor probably is the decline in good Honours 
degrees. An appreciable number (33 per cent males and 35 per cent 
females) still get first or seconds and this is only 12 per cent lower than 
the proportion receiving these degrees in the restricted intake. 

The big increase is in ‘ordinary’ degrees from 21 per cent of the 
‘restrictionist counties’ to 36 per cent of the hypothetical expansion for 
males and 15 per cent to 38 per cent for females. As this category is 
predominantly ‘general’ degrees, this might indicate either a decline 
in student standards or a switch in nature of university teaching from 

* One problem of this analysis is that the sex ratio of students whose awards were termi- 
nated is not identical, 29 per cent of the ‘expanded’ counties population were female and 


31 per cent of the restrictionist. However, this is a close enough percentage to be considered 
identical for the purpose of this analysis. 
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‘honours’ type to ‘general’. No evidence exists in this research to account 
for the expansion, nor can these results indicate whether or not the 
students started off on a general course, or switched to it while at 
University. 


DISCUSSION 


Two tests of the effects of expansion have been attempted: one com- 
paring degree results in two periods, one having an enlarged intake 
over the other; the other comparing groups of authorities that through- 
out the period can be viewed as expansionist in their award policy, the 
other restrictionist. The bulk of the evidence would appear to be 
against the extreme fears of many restrictionists, although there is 
indication that enlargement in intake will probably bring a decline 
in the proportionate of firsts and seconds, this decline is not com- 
mensurate with the expansion, one-third of the ‘expanded’ population 
receiving such a degree. The hypothesis outlined earlier, that expansion 
in university intake can only be achieved at the expense of standards 
although not rejected by these results, would not appear to be in 
accord with much of the evidence collected. The fears of the restric- 
tionists, although partially supported, would appear to be much 
exaggerated. 

However a word of caution is necessary: the confidence with which 
the evidence is accepted depends on unknowns. We have no evidence 
to explain why some authorities send more students to university than 
others. Part of the explanation may well be in the intellectual abilities 
of pupils in the area; some areas might have more intelligent pupils 
than others. At the moment there is no published information on the 
geographical distribution of pupils of high ability. 

One piece of evidence does suggest, however, that the difference 
between the counties at least cannot be fully explained by intelligence. 
Because of the demonstrated empirical relationship between social 
class on the one hand and intelligence on the other,!* the proportion 
of the population in Registrar General’s Classification of Occupations 
I and II would seem to be a reasonable index of the intelligence of 
pupils in the two groups of authorities, expansionist and restrictionist. 





| Expansionist | Restrictionist | 
Counties | 21-6 | 
Boroughs 20°7 12°8 








Much of the difference between boroughs might be explicable by 
‘intelligence’ of population, especially when it is remembered that the 
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association between social class and university entrance’? is higher than 
that between social class and intelligence. However, the two groups of 
counties are very similar in their social structure, and although approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the difference in university entrants might be 
explained by social characteristics of the population, the remaining 
difference in student population would appear to be a net gain. 

Why then is there such a disparity in the number of students coming 
from different areas? Two separate explanations can be tested using 
Ministry of Education statistics: 


(a) In the expansionist counties the system of secondary education 
prepares more adolescents to university level (Source: Min. of 
Education, ‘Secondary Education in England & Wales’, List 69, 
1958). 

Some counties make more use of other forms of higher education, 
—training college, technical colleges (Source: Min. of Education 
Supplementary Statistics, Academic Year 1958/9). 


If the expansionist counties ‘educated’ more people to ‘University level’ 
two trends should be discernible: 


(a) A higher proportion of the population in grammar schools in 
‘expanded’ counties than in restricted, this being measured by 
the percentage of the 13-year-old population in secondary gram- 
mar schools. 

(6) A higher proportion of the population staying on until their 
16-17th birthday. 


All Counties | Expansionist Restrictionist* | 
Grammar School (Jan. 1958) 19°8 219 20°8 
Still at school at 16 (average 1957/8, 
1958/9) 17°5 18:8 156 
| Still at school at 17 (average 1957/8, 
1958/9) 8-7 98 | 841 


— 
| 


* One county has had to be omitted from the ‘restrictionist group’ for this analysis because 
it used comprehensive schools for 20 per cent of its secondary school population. 


These figures are obtained by averaging the proportions for each 
county in the groups. 

Differences do exist; however they are not large enough to account 
for the differences in university entrants. Much of the difference at 
grammar school level can be explained by wider use of comprehensive 
schools by ‘restrictionist counties’. The differences at age 17 cannot be 
explained in this way, but they are not as great as the differences at 
university level (18 per cent more at 17 compared with 67 per cent 
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more university entrants), and further, can be explained in part by the 
differences in social class composition of the two types of areas. There- 
fore, entry into grammar schools and sixth forms cannot explain the 
university differences. 

A second explanation might be found in the numbers of students 
receiving grants to other forms of higher education: 


Annual Average Awards Current per 1,000 population eligible 
1955/6, 1956/7, 1957/8, 1958/9 
LEA awards to other 
State LEA institutions of Ee 
| Scholar- | Univ. |  HigherEd. | Training | = To49) 
ships Awards |———__________ 
Major | Minor 








Expansionist | 99 35 10 
| Restrictionist | 60 35 21 











| Differences | + — 


The differences between the two groups appears in part to be in the 
relative frequency with which different types of awards are utilized. 
Expansionist counties appear to give awards to universities, restric- 
tionist counties minor awards to other forms of higher education. How- 
ever the differences between the two types of authorities are wider in 
the case of university awards than in the case of minor awards. There- 
fore the expansion in the ‘university population’ has not been at the 
expense of other types of higher education. . 

A further point is worthy of some attention. At the outset it was 
argued that the ‘standards discussion’ should be kept separate from 
the ‘structure discussion’. If the evidence collected by this research is 
accepted, it is even more important to debate the problem of what 
should be taught at a university, and how it should be taught, separately 
from any discussion of students’ intellectual standards in a general 
sense. Arguments can be made for and against'* change in university 
teaching, etc., but it would appear from this research that the reasons 
for or against the changes need not lie in a pronounced deterioration in 
students’ standards. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
SOME LOCAL LEADERS 


F. Musgrove 


systematic study in America than in England.! Social and 

political surveys of small towns, suburbs and housing estates 
have thrown incidental light on the origins of leaders in English local 
life—for example in Banbury, Glossop and Swansea.* The inquiry re- 
ported below was carried out by the author in 1961; it is an attempt to 
add to such studies through an investigation of the geographical and 
educational background of six leader-groups, three predominantly male 
and three predominantly female, in a Midland county town engaged 
principally in light engineering and hosiery, with a population of some 
300,000 people. The main questions to which answers were sought are: 
Are the leaders locally born* (and educated) to the same, greater or less 
extent than the population at large? What are the educational and 
social levels of leaders who are not locally born, compared with those 
who are? From what size and kind of ‘community of orientation’ did 
the ‘immigrant’ leaders come? In short, to what extent is Midland City 
importing educated talent from other cities, towns or villages of Britain 
for certain leadership positions? 

The term ‘leader’ refers to those who hold recognized positions of 
high status within voluntary and public organizations: they can be 
identified by their position in the formal hierarchy. Either alone or with 
fellow leaders they take important decisions and initiate action for 
those below them in the society, association or organization. Six groups 
of leaders were investigated: the City Councillors and Aldermen, 
Senior Officials in the major Departments of Local Government, mem- 
bers of the District Boy Scouts’ Association of the rank of Scout Master 
or above, the local W.V.S., the District Guiders, and those women who 
held positions of responsibility in the Red Cross. A questionnaire was 
sent by post to all these leaders asking for details of age, education, 
marital status, place of birth and of education and of subsequent 
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residence, type of employment, and estimates of social mobility. The 
questionnaire which was sent to Senior Local Government Officials 
(and suitably modified for other leaders), is reproduced below in 
Appendix A. 


SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE CITY 


Questionnaires were sent to the ten ‘Chief Officers’, ten other heads 
of major departments, and 16 senior officials who were also heads of 
departments or deputies.’ The questionnaires were completed and 
returned by 26 (72-2 per cent). Only six out of the 26 were born within 
the county borough or associated county, although two more, while not 
being locally born, had received their secondary education locally. 
The origins of the population of the city and county (1951 Census) 
were: 70°2 per cent born locally, 26-4 per cent born elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, and 3-4 per cent born oversea. In contrast, only 23 
per cent of the Senior Officers were born locally and 77 per cent else- 
where in Britain. The difference from the general population of the 
city and county is statistically significant at the o-1 per cent level of 
confidence.* ‘Immigrants’ were therefore substantially over-represented 
among the Senior Officers of the city. 

The average age of the Senior Officers was 50 years. Only four 
(15°3 per cent) had never lived anywhere but their present city or its 
environs since the age of 21 (excluding military service). 73 per cent 
had moved to their present locality on promotion. The 22 officers who 
had lived elsewhere had moved to a new town or district on average 
every eight years since the age of 21; but since arriving at their present 
locality, at the peak of their careers, they had been comparatively 
static: they had been there on average for 15 years and were now an 
average of 125 miles from their place of birth. If we exclude their last 
move and place of residence, they had previously moved as often as 
once every 3-2 years since the age of 21. 

The Senior Officers had, as we should expect, enjoyed post-primary 
education far superior to that of the general population: 

Age of leaving school: 
15 or below 16 17-19 
All local men over 25 years (1951 Census) 88% 9% 3% 
26 Senior Officers 19°2% 385% 42°3% 
(n = 5) (n = 10) (n = 11) 


20 (76-9 per cent) had attended maintained grammar or public 
schools, two (7-8 per cent) had attended selective secondary technical 
schools, and four (15:4 per cent) had attended elementary schools. 25 
out of the 26 had had some form of further education: the most 
common form (46 per cent of cases) was a correspondence course in 
such subjects as Law, Commerce, Languages, Librarianship, Account- 
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ancy, Mechanics, Surveying and Engineering. Courses at Evening 
Institutes were second in frequency (31 per cent), at Technical Colleges 
third (27 per cent), and full-time university degree courses last (15°3 per 
cent). Five had obtained university degrees (one through part-time 
study) and nine others had professional qualifications of degree stan- 
dard: in all, 14 (53:8 per cent) had degrees or degree equivalents. 


CITY COUNCILLORS AND ALDERMEN 


40 out of 64 Councillors and Aldermen returned completed question- 
naires (62:5 per cent). These comprised 36 men and four women. 
Their average age was 56 years; 21 claimed Labour-Party affiliation or 
sympathies, 19 were Conservatives. 

‘Immigrants’ (i.e. those not born in the city or county) were signifi- 
cantly over-represented on the Council. 17 (42-5 per cent) were ‘immi- 
grants’, 23 (57°5 per cent) were ‘locals’. 

Local-born Not local-born _ Born oversea 
40 Councillors 23 (575%) 17 (42°5%) 0 
Local population 702% 26:4% 34% 

The difference in geographical origin between the Councillors and 
the local population is statistically significant at the five per cent level 
of confidence.’ 

‘Immigrants’ were, however, far less common among the Councillors 
than among Senior Officers: 23 per cent of the latter, but 57-5 per cent 
of the former, were local-born: 


Locals Non-locals 
Senior Officers 6 (23%) 20 (77%) 
Councillors 23 (57°5%) 17 (42°5%) 


The difference is significant at the o-1 per cent level.® 

The ‘immigrant’ Councillors had been far less migratory than the 
‘immigrant’ Senior Officers. Whereas the latter had changed town or 
district once in 3-2 years since the age of 21 before coming to their 
present town, the former had moved town or district, on the average, 
only once in 23 years. 

The social class of the Councillors (measured by the Registrar 
General’s grading of occupations) was markedly superior to the general 
population. (Councillors who had retired from work were assessed on 
their last full-time employment.) 

Social Class: 
I 1 Ill IV Vv 


Councillors: No. 16 12 12 te) 
Percentage 40 30 30 ° ° 
Adult employed males (1951 Census) 
per cent 2°2 14°6 56°8 16-7 9°7 
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There was no significant social-class difference between the ‘immi- 
grant’ and the locally born Councillors: 


Social Class: 
I and II 


‘Immigrants’ 10 (59%) 7 (41%) 
‘Locals’ 18 (78-3%) 5 (21-7%) 


The difference is not statistically significant.° 
The immigrant (like the locally born) Councillors ar. markedly 
superior in occupational status to the local population: 


Social Class: 
I and II IlI-V 


‘Immigrants’ 10 (59%) 7 (41% 
General population 17% 83% 


The difference is statistically highly significant.’° Impressionistic 
studies of politics in Glossop’? and Banbury’? have suggested that immi- 
grants of superior occupation and social standing do not make a contri- 
bution to local political life in proportion to their numbers. In Midland 
City not only were immigrants over-represented on the city council, 
but their socio-economic standing is very significantly superior to that 
of the local population. 

The Labour Councillors are inferior in occupational class to the 
Conservatives, but very superior to the general population: 


Classes: 
I and II Ill IV and V 


Labour 9 (429%) 12 (57°1%) o 
Conservative 19 (100%) o re) 
General population 17% 57% 26% 


The Conservatives’ occupational superiority over Labour is highly 
significant!* and so is the Labour Councillors’ superiority over the 
general population.** 

42°5 per cent of the 40 Councillors had attended elementary schools, 
57°5 per cent had attended maintained grammar or public schools. 
75 per cent of the Councillors had received further education, but only 
three (7-5 per cent) had university degrees. Four more had degree 
equivalents. The correspondence course was the most common form 
of further education (22-5 per cent of Councillors), followed by technical 
college courses (17:5 per cent), Evening Institutes (10 per cent), 
W.E.A. classes (10 per cent), university (7-5 per cent), articles (2-5 per 
cent), and military staff college (2-5 per cent). 

There was no difference between ‘immigrant’ Councillors and those 
who were locally born either in the duration or type of their secondary 
education. 
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Left school: Attended: 
15 years 16-19 Grammar Elementary 
or below years School School 


‘Immigrants’ 9 8 9 8 
‘Locals’ II 12 14 9 
Chi-square = o-12 df1 Chi-square = 0-29 df1 
Yates’ corr. applied Yates’ corr. applied 


The ‘immigrant’, like the locally born, Councillors are significantly 
better educated than the general population: 
. Left school 
at 15 or below Left 16-19 years 
‘Immigrant’ Councillors 9 (52:9% 8 (47°1%) 
Male population over 25 (1951 Census) % 12% 
Chi-square = 17:1 df1 P<o-oo1 Yates’ corr. applied 


Conservative Councillors are significantly better educated than 
Labour both in terms of length of school life and type of school 
attended: 


Left school: Attended: 
15 years 16-19 Grammar Elementary 
or below School School 


Labour 16 5 6 15 
Conservative 4 15 17 2 
Chi-square = 34 df1 Chi-square = 15 df1 
P < 0-001 P < 0-001 
Councillors were less well educated than Senior Officers both in 
terms of length of school life and type of school attended: 
Left school: Attended: 


15 years 16-19 Grammar Elementary 
or below years School School 


Councillors 20 20 23 17 
Senior Officers 5 21 22 4 
Chi-square = 5:2 df1 Chi-square = 5-3 df1 
P < 0°05 P < 0°05 


DISTRICT SCOUT MASTERS 


A random sample of one in two officers of the rank of Scout Master 
and above was taken from the District Boy Scout Association’s Directory. 
86 questionnaires were sent out by post and 63 were returned (73 per 
cent). 

The average age of this sample was 34 years. 25 were born elsewhere 
in Britain, although six of these had received their secondary education 
in the locality. Locally born men were significantly under-represented 
among the district’s Scout Masters: 

Locally born Non-local (U.K.) Foreign 
Local population (1951 Census) 70°2% 264% 34% 
Scout Masters 38 (60-3%) 25 (39°7%) nil 
The difference is significant at the five per cent level of confidence.'* 
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Those who were born and educated elsewhere were now on average 
140 miles from their ‘community of orientation’. 

Those who did not go to school locally were better educated in terms 
of length of school life than those who went to schools in the city or 
county, but they were not better educated in terms of type of school 
attended. Of the 19 educated elsewhere, six left school at 15 years or 
below, two at 16, and 11 at 17-19 years. Of the 44 educated locally 
23 left at 15 or below, 14 at 16, and seven at 17-19 years. The difference 
between the two groups is highly statistically significant.'* 

When they are compared for type of school attended, the ‘immi- 
grants’ do not show a significant superiority. 16 of the 19 educated 
elsewhere attended grammar schools, and 27 of the 44 educated locally. 
The difference falls short of significance at the five per cent level of 
confidence. ?? 

The ‘immigrant’ Scout Masters were of significantly higher social 
standing than those educated locally: 

Occupational Class: 
I Il IIIA’® —ITTB"® 


Scouters educated elsewhere 12 6 I nil 
Scouters educated locally II 24 7 2 


The difference is significant at the o-1 per cent level.” 


DISTRICT GUIDERS 


The largest group of female leaders comprised women with the 
official position of Guider or above in the District Girl Guide Associa- 
tion. Questionnaires were sent to all of them and 77 were completed: 
a return of 60 per cent. The average age of Guiders was 35 years, 
which was almost exactly the same as the Scout Masters’ (34 years). 

‘Immigrants’ were not over-represented among Guiders, but those 
who were immigrant were significantly better educated than the locals. 


‘Immigrants’ Locals Oversea 
Guiders (actual no.) 24 53 nil 
Local population (per cent) 26-4 70°2 3°4 
Guiders (no. ‘expected’) 20°3 54 26 
Chi-square = 3:8 df2 Not significant (P > 0-10) 


Attended Attended 
Grammar School Secondary Modern 
and left at 16 School and left at 
or later 15 or earlier 
Local-born Guiders (no.) 32 21 
‘Immigrant’ Guiders (per cent) gi-2 8-8 
Local-born Guiders (no. ‘expected’) 48°3 4°7 
Chi-square = 61:5 df1 P <o0-o01 


Although 24 Guiders were ‘immigrants’, eight had received their 
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secondary education in the city or county in which they now lived. 
Thus out of the total of 77, 61 were locally educated and 16 educated 
elsewhere. If we compare the locally educated with those educated 
elsewhere, again we find the latter significantly superior: 
Attended Secondary 
Grammar Modern/Elementary 
School School 
Locally educated Guiders 39 22 
Guiders educated elsewhere 15 I 
Chi-square = 5:2 dfi1 P< 0-05 


The. Guiders as a whole are of superior social class to the local 
population. A Guider’s social class was assessed on her husband’s 
occupation if she were married, on her own if single. Combining occu- 
pational classes I and II since numbers in class I are small, we get the 
following table: 

Social Class: 
I and II Ill IV Vv 
Guiders (per cent) 47°6 50°7 26 nil 
Local population (per cent) 16-8 56:8 16-7 9°7 
Chi-square = 61-9 df3  P < 0-001 


The ‘immigrant’ Guiders are significantly superior in their social 
level to the ‘locals’: 
Social Class: 
I and II III IV 


‘Locals’ 19 (35%) 32 (60.4%) 2 (38%) 
‘Immigrants’ 17 (71:0%) 7 (29%) nil 
Chi-square = 27 df2 P <o-0o1 


THE LOCAL RED CROSS 


Questionnaires were sent to all the women (54) who held positions 
of responsibility (relating to organization, stores, supply, training, etc.) 
in the local Red Cross Organization. 34 (62 per cent) were returned. 
The average age of these 34 women was 41 years. 

‘Immigrants’ were over-represented among them. 18 (56 per cent) 
were ‘locals’, 16 (44 per cent) were non-locals.*! There was, however, 
no significant difference between ‘locals’ and ‘immigrants’ in their type 
and level of education: 


Attended 
Grammar/Independent condary 
Schools Modern/Elementary 
‘Immigrants’ 14 (88%) 2 (12%) 
‘Locals’ 12 (67%) 6 (33%) 


Although a smaller proportion of locals attended grammar, and a 
higher proportion secondary modern or elementary schools, the differ- 
ence falls short of statistical significance at the five per cent level.** 
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The Red Cross officers were markedly superior in social standing to 
the local population, but ‘immigrants’ were not superior to locally 
born officers: 

Classes: 
I and II Ill IV Vv 
All Red Cross Officers 21 (62%) 13 (38%) nil nil 
Local population 168% 56-8% 16:7% 9°7% 
‘Immigrants’ 12 (75%) 4 (25%) nil nil 
‘Locals’ 9 (50%) 9 (50%) nil nil 


Although 75 per cent of the ‘immigrants’ are in social classes I and 
II compared with only 50 per cent of the ‘locals’, the difference falls 
short of significance at the five per cent level.** 


THE W.V.S. 


Questionnaires were sent to all officers of the local W.V.S. 20 (60 per 
cent) were returned. 

Officers of the W.V.S. were older (average age 52), of higher social 
standing and level of education than either of the other two groups of 
women leaders. A recent impressionistic survey of women’s voluntary 
organizations has suggested that the social rank of officers of the Red 
Cross, Women’s Institutes and W.V.S. is declining, that officers and 
leading members are drawn increasingly from the wives and relatives 
of farmers, market gardeners, minor public officials, small tradesmen, 
railwaymen and unskilled workmen.** This is not true of the W.V.S. 
in Midland City. By virtue of their husbands’ or, if single, their own 
occupations, all were in the Registrar General’s Social Class I and all 
but one had attended a maintained or independent boarding or day 
grammar school. Ten (50 per cent) had husbands who were company 
directors, seven (35 per cent) had husbands who were doctors, archi- 
tects, engineers or university professors, and three (15 per cent) who 
were single had positions which placed them in social class I. They 
were, moreover, predominantly a home-grown elite: while 55 per cent 
were locally born, as compared with 70-2 per cent of the general 
population, the difference was not statistically significant.?5 

The ‘immigrant’ women in all three organizations were superior to 
the local population in education and social standing; in the Girl Guide 
movement, while ‘immigrants’ were not over-represented among the 
leaders, they were superior socially and educationally to their opposite 
numbers who were of local origin; in the Red Cross organization, while 
they were not socially and educationally superior to the locals, they were 
in greater numbers than could be expected from the known composition 
of the local population. ‘Immigrant’ women had one further advantage 
in securing leadership positions: they enjoyed significantly more often 
than the ‘locals’ the status of married women. 54 (41-2 per cent) of 
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the 131 women in the three groups were single, 77 (58-8 per cent) were 
or had been married. Only ten of the 49 ‘immigrants’ (20-4 per cent) 
were single, but 44 of the 82 ‘locals’ (53-7 per cent) were single. The 
difference between ‘immigrants’ and ‘locals’ in this respect is highly 
statistically significant.** 


GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGINS AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


It is often assumed that geographical is an accompaniment of social 
mobility. The subjects of this study were asked to rate their present 
social status as they conceived it relative to their fathers’ highest position 
to date. The women rated themselves upwardly mobile less frequently 
than the men: 31 per cent of the former rated themselves higher than 
their fathers, 67 per cent of the latter did so. 

The highest proportion of individuals who rated themselves up- 
wardly mobile was among the city councillors—8o per cent. (There 
was no significant difference between Labour and Conservative: 81 per 
cent of the former considered themselves socially higher than their 
fathers, 79 per cent of the latter.) 65-4 per cent of the senior officers in 
the departments of local government rated themselves upwardly 
mobile, 60 per cent of the Scout Masters, 44 per cent of the Red Cross 
leaders, 30 per cent of the Guiders, and 15 per cent of the W.V.S. 

There was no tendency in either men’s or women’s groups for a 
greater proportion of immigrants than locals to rate themselves up- 
wardly mobile. Amongst the men, 66 per cent of the immigrants rated 
themselves socially superior to their fathers, but so did 75 per cent of 
those of local origin;?”7 amongst the women 37 per cent of the immi- 
grants considered they were of higher social standing than their fathers, 
28 per cent of the locals did so. The difference is not statistically 
significant. ** 

American studies of geographical and social mobility have suggested 
that ‘the larger a man’s community of orientation, the higher the status 
of the job he holds is likely to be’.** The present study suggests that this 
may also be true of England. Taking the ‘community of orientation’ as 
the village, town or city in which secondary education was received, 
the two groups of highest occupational status, the senior local govern- 
ment officers and the W.V.S., both had big-city over-representation 
among their immigrant members. 61 per cent of the immigrants among 
the Senior Officers were from urban centres of over 100,000 population, 
62 per cent of the W.V.S.; but only approximately one-third of the 
population of Great Britain lives in urban centres as big or bigger than 
this.* The other four groups of leaders were not from big cities more 
often than ‘expected’: 26 per cent of immigrant councillors, 32 per cent 
of Scout Masters, 40 per cent of Red Cross leaders, and 29 per cent of 
Guiders. 
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SCHOOL, LOCALITY AND MIGRATORY-MINDEDNESS 


The grammar school particularly, though not only, in rural areas*! 
and small towns*? of limited professional opportunities, turns potential 
leaders towards a migratory future. The author of this article investi- 
gated school-leavers’ migratory intentions in three contrasted localities: 
a large Midland City, a small Midland town (population 26,000) 
20 miles from a major city, and a small town (population 12,000) in 
South Wales 60 miles from a major city. Sixth-formers in grammar 
schools and last-year pupils in secondary modern schools were asked: 
‘When you are at work, grown up, and perhaps married, where do 
you wish to live: (a) in the area where you live now, (d) in another 
town but not too far away for visits home, (c) a long way off perhaps in 
another country?’ For purposes of statistical analysis preferences (5) 
and (c) were combined into a non-local preference. A recently published 
follow-up study of grammar-school boys’ careers suggests that such 
predictions made while at school are to great extent fulfilled: ‘Going 
away was not simply an adolescent pipe-dream.’ ** 

In the Midland small town boys and girls in the grammar school 
and in the secondary modern schools completed the questionnaire; in 
the Welsh small town boys and girls in the grammar school only; in 
the Midland city boys in a large secondary modern school and girls in 
a large grammar school. 

The most migratory-minded group were the small-town grammar- 
school sixth-form girls: not one girl in the sixth forms of either school 
(total 32 girls) expressed a local preference. Only 17-4 per cent of the 
63 grammar-school sixth-form boys expressed a local preference, but 
this was significantly fewer than the sixth-form girls.*4 

Although the small-town grammar-school boys were less migratory- 
minded than the small-town grammar-school girls, they were signifi- 
cantly more so than the small-town secondary modern school boys. 
32°5 per cent of the latter (37 out of 114) expressed a loca} preference 
compared with 17-4 per cent of the former.** The Midland small- 
town grammar-school boys were not significantly different from the 
Welsh small-town grammar-school boys in their preferences: 16 per 
cent of the former and 21 per cent of the latter wished to settle locally. 

There was no significant difference between the small-town secondary 
modern boys and girls in their migratory intentions: 21 per cent of 
the girls and 32 per cent of the boys expressed a local preference.** 
The city secondary modern school boys had a local preference of a 
similar magnitude: 29 per cent. 

The 60 city grammar-school girls were no more migratory-minded 
than the modern school girls in the inquiry: 20 per cent expressed a 
local preference. The differences in preference between the various 
groups probably reflect in some measure the differences in local oppor- 
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tunities for employment, particularly for ex-grammar-school pupils. 
The large proportion of city grammar-school girls preferring to remain 
locally could be appropriately absorbed by the local economy; the 
total absence of a local preference among small-town grammar-school 
girls reflects the absence of suitable employment opportunities. The 
preferences of secondary modern school pupils in different areas are 
comparatively inelastic: similar proportions prefer to settle locally 
whatever the area. 
The stronger migratory intentions of the grammar-school pupils are 

shown in their preference for living far away, perhaps overseas: 

Grammar-school girls: 45% 

Grammar-school boys: 44% 

Secondary modern school boys: 29% 

Secondary modern school girls: 26% 


The influence of our system of selective secondary education clearly 
does much to account for the disproportionate number of ‘immigrants’ 
in many local elites. 


NOTES 


1 Changing leadership in American 
small towns has been of particular 
interest not only to sociologists but to 
novelists such as J. P. Marquand and 
John Brooks. See W. H. Whyte, The 
Organization Man (1956), ch. 21. 

2See Margaret Stacey, Tradition and 
Change : A Study of Banbury (1960), A. H. 
Birch (ed.), Small-Town Politics (1959), 
and T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. 
Pollins, Social Change in South-West Wales 
(1954). 

3 Defined as born in the City or 
associated County. 

* I am indebted to Mr. P. H. Taylor, 
B.A., M.Ed., Lecturer, University of 
Leicester Institute of Education, for his 
administration of the inquiry into the 
three women’s organizations and for his 
helpful discussion of the project. 

5 The ten Chief Officers: Town Clerk, 
City Treasurer, City Surveyor and 
Engineer, City Architect, Director of 
Education, Medical Officer of Health, 
Chief Constable, General Manager and 
Engineer, City Transport, Chief Officer 
Fire Brigade, Water Engineer and 
Manager. Ten other heads of major 
departments: Children’s Officer, Geme- 
teries Superintendent, Superintendent of 
Markets, Chief Inspector of Weights and 
Measures, Director, Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chief Librarian, Parks Super- 
intendent, Director of Public Cleansing, 


Baths Superintendent, Housing Manager. 
The 16 other senior officials were: Chief 
Estate Assistant, Civil Defence Officer, 
City Treasurer’s Chief Assistants (2), 
Medical Officer, Maternity and Child 
Welfare, Chest Physician, Public Analyst, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Chief Building 
Inspector, Entertainments Manager, 
City Publicity Officer, Superintendent 
Registrar, Chief Town Planning Assis- 
tant, Public Lighting Engineer, Child 
Welfare Officer, City Catering Manager. 

* Chi-square = 20-8df1 P < 0-001. 

7 Chi-square = 6o0df2P < 0-05. 

® Chi-square = 26-8df1 P < 0-001. 

*Chi-square = 18df1P < o-1o. 

Chi-square = 23 df1 P < 0-001. 

11 A. H. Birch, op. cit., p. 

12M. Stacey, op. cit., 

18 Chi-square = 15:5 df 1P <0-001. 
Cf. T. Bottomore, ‘Social Stratification 
in Voluntary Organizations’, in D. V. 
Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britain 
(1954), for details of the social super- 
iority of Conservative officials compared 
with Labour in ‘Squirebridge’ (p. 362). 

14 Chi-square = 13°6df2P < 0-001. 
Cf. T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. 
Pollins, op. cit. 55 per cent of coun- 
cillors were ‘working class’ but 75 per 
cent of the councillors were Labour: 
‘some of the Socialist councillors belong 
to the middle class; they amount to 
about one-fifth of all councillors’ (p. 88). 
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18 Chi-square = 7-2df2P < 0-05. W.V.S.: chi-square = 51 df 1 
16 Chi-square = 39:2df2P <o0-oo1. Yates’ corr. applied P < 0-05. 71 cities 
17 Chi-square = 3-2df1P = 0-08. and boroughs (1954) with populations 
4% Routine non-manual. over 100,000 account for approximately 
1® Skilled manual. The distinction is 15} millions of population. With the 
that made by Peter Willmott and County of London the total is approxi- 

Michael Young, Family and Class in a_ mately 18,800,000. 

London Suburb (1960), Appendix 3. *1 See Jac L. Williams, ‘Some Social 
# Chi-square = 27:2 df 3 P < 0-001. Consequences of Grammar School Edu- 
a1 Chi-square = 48df1P < 0-05. cation in a Rural Area in Wales’, British 
a ee = 21 A - > o-10. Journal of Sociology, vol. X (1959). 

i-square = 3°0 I > 0°05. 32 i i 
*4 Rosalind C. Chambers, ‘A Study of - 4, os os a - oa ete a 
Three Voluntary Organizations’ in D. V. Adolescents’ Views of their Personal and 


Glass, op. cit. , . , ys 
25 Ch;. tne oy es Vocational Future’, British Journal of 
sad pe a “ Bde A p Educational Psychology, vol. XXXI, pt. II 
87 Chi-square = 0-3 df 1 P > 0-05 * (1961). Eight out of 16 grammar-school 
% Chi-square = 1-1 df1 P > oon F boys who stated where they would prob- 
2S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social ly be living in ten years’ time predicted 

Mab in dra Sey (tga). oy. ei abroad having experienc of 
* Senior officers: chi-square = 13:9 ae 1 : : P 

df 1 Yates’ corr. applied P < 0-001. Cf. “ps we 

rural under-representation among ** Chi-square = 6-3 df1 P < 0°05. 

American chief executives, see C. Wright 85 Chi-square = 4-6 df1 P < 0-05. 

Mills, The Power Elite (1959 ed.). 86 Chi-square = 3:2 df 1 P > 0-05. 


APPENDIX A 


Questionnaire for Senior Officers 


. How long have you held your present post? . . . (years). 


. How old are you? ... (years). 
3. Male or female? .. . 
. Married, single, widowed? . . . 
. Where were you born? Town/village/city. .. . 
County.... 

. How long have you lived in your present city or county? .. . 

. How many different towns (villages, etc.) have you lived in for more 
than six months since the age of 21 (excluding military or other war 
service)? ... 

. Where did you go to school after the age of eleven?... 

What type of school was this (elementary, grammar, etc.) .. . 
g. At what age did you leave school? .. . 

. Give particulars of further education after leaving school (including 
correspondence courses, Evening Institute classes, etc.) .. . 

. Duration of course (say whether full-time or part-time). . 

. Principal subjects studied. . . . 

. Qualifications obtained. . . . 

. Realizing the difficulties and possible ambiguities of this question, we 
would like you to indicate whether you consider your present social 
position is much higher, higher, the same as, lower or much lower than 
your father’s at the highest point of his career. . . . 


Institute of Education, Leicester 





ASPECTS OF WESTERNIZATION : 
A STUDY OF ADULT-CLASS 
STUDENTS IN GHANA: I 


Gustav Jahoda 


structure and economic conditions in Africa,* but apart from 

the work of Biesheuvel* and Doob,‘ systematic information 
about beliefs and attitudes seems to be scarce. The aim of this study, 
undertaken in 1955, was to fill this gap for one particular area. An 
attempt was made to assess the balance of traditional versus western 
values in some crucial areas of life, for one section of the literate 
community. 

The actual survey was preceded by a series of intensive interview 
studies of some 200 adolescents and adults, designed to elicit the 
necessary background information concerning the types of beliefs and 
attitudes prevalent among literates. Whilst there is no space for a 
separate report on the results of this, they were used in arriving at the 
conclusions outlined. However, the primary object was to make them 
the basis for the construction of a questionnaire, which was admini- 
stered by the writer. With two exceptions (a teachers’ training college 
and a school for Local Government Officers) all groups of respondents 
consisted of members of evening classes organized by the People’s 
Educational Association (P.E.A.), the equivalent of the W.E.A. in 
this country. Most of them had a good command of English, being 
able to follow serious lectures and to write essays for their tutors. In the 
smaller towns and villages, P.E.A. members are drawn from the 
literate élite of their community; their eagerness and hard work is 
reminiscent of the early days of the W.E.A. in Britain. In addition to 
Accra, fourteen other active centres within a range of about 50 miles 
from the capital were covered. 


‘i is an extensive literature concerning changes in social 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT STUDENTS 
General background 


The respondents consisted of 501 men and 49 women. These numbers, 
with minor downward fluctuations, formed the basis for the computa- 
tion of percentages. The small proportion of women is largely due to 
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the gross sex-differential in educational opportunities that existed until 
recently. The median of ages of men and women were 27 and 22 years 
respectively: some three-quarters of the men and nine-tenths of the 
women fell within the range 20-40 years. As regards occupations, the 
men were mostly in clerical jobs (43 per cent) or teachers (39 per cent), 
with a sprinkling of traders, students and skilled manual workers. The 
women were predominantly teachers (74 per cent) and clerks (20 per 
cent). 

More must be said about educational backgrounds, set out in Table 1. 
This was the major determinant of westernization, and will be used as 
the key variable for subsequent comparisons. Nearly all of those in the 
first category (‘Up to Standard VII or Middle IV’) did in fact com- 
plete their elementary education. The remainder constitutes a some- 
what diverse set of categories, which hardly lend themselves to any 


TABLE 1 


Educational Background 
(percentages) 


Up to Standard VII or Middle IV* 441 
Teacher Training | ng 
Up to Four Years of Secondary Schooling 17°6 


Commercial or Technical Training 10°8 


More than Four Years of Secondary Schooling 4°4 
University 1°4 
Not known — 


100°0 100°0 
* The pre- and post-1951 terminal points of elementary education. 


re-arrangement into a graded hierarchy. Hence it was decided to 
establish a simple dichotomy for the men: elementary education only 
(LOW) versus those whose schooling continued beyond that level 
(HIGH). The latter realiy covers the whole range from those with just 
a little more than elementary schooling to university-trained people. It 
should be pointed out that the heterogeneity of the HIGHs has the 
effect of greatly attenuating such group-differences as will be con- 
sidered later. This means that estimates of differences are likely to err 
on the conservative side, and one may have confidence in those that 
do come out at an acceptable level of significance. 

School education in Ghana was pioneered by missionary bodies, 
with the result that literacy is almost (not entirely, because of Koranic 
schools) conterminous with Christianity. As was therefore expected, 
more than nine out of every ten respondents declared their adherence 
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to one or other of the orthodox Christian churches. It is important to 
note this, in view of some of the material that will be discussed. Roughly 
four per cent of the men, and nearly one-tenth of the women, belonged 
to various syncretistic sects; three per cent of the men were Muslims, 


Family background, marriage and children 


More than half the men, but only nine per cent of the women came 
from a totally illiterate family. The incidence of polygyny, which was 
significantly (P less than 0-001) associated with illiteracy in the parental 
generation, totalled about 36 per cent.* 

The male respondents’ own marital status’ varied significantly 
according to educational level. The proportion of unmarried men was 
much greater among the HIGHs, the contrast being most marked with 
the younger men: of those aged between 21 and 30, 35 per cent of the 
LOWS were single, as compared with 61 per cent of the HIGHs (P less 
than 0-001); in the subsequent cohort of 31-40 the difference was 
greatly reduced, to 8 versus 16 per cent respectively. 

As regards polygyny, 7 per cent of the LOWs and less than 3 per cent 
of the HIGHs admitted having more than one wife. Such a steep decline 
from the preceding generation may seem startling. However, these 
figures are perhaps to some extent misleading. Polygyny, as will emerge 
later, has a negative prestige value, hence some respondents were 
probably reluctant to acknowledge it;* for the same reason, certain 
kinds of multiple alliance of a transitory kind may not have been 
reckoned as polygyny. There is also the time factor; nearly nine- 
tenths of the avowed polygynists were aged over 30, and it is likely that 
at least some of those who had only one wife at the time of the survey 
will take an additional one when they are older and can afford it. In 
spite of these qualifications, it is undeniable that there has been a 
radical change of belief and practice. 

The number of children fathered by the men is set out in Table 2. 
All male respondents over the age of 20 were included, since nearly ten 
per cent of those declaring themselves unmarried also reported that 
they were fathers. It will be seen that at each age level the LOWs had a 
greater mean number of children than the HIGHs. The difference as 
a whole is highly significant (P less than 0-001), Whilst demographic 
data obtained by means of such a questionnaire must be treated with 
considerable reserve, they suggest very strongly that higher education 
led to a lowering of the reproduction rate, mainly owing to delayed 
marriage. 


Modes of living 


Some of the major problems about westernization concern the extent 
to which people have come to adopt new patterns of behaviour, un- 
known in the traditional setting; a separate question, often confounded 
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with the former, is how far this leads then to abandon traditional 
forms; and lastly one would like to know something about the accom- 
panying changes in people’s material environment. A series of factual 
questions were used in an attempt to obtain some information in this 
area, and some of the responses are given schematically in Table 3. The 
overall trend, according to expectation, was that HIGHs conformed 
more closely to western patterns than LOWSs; the differences, though 
small in magnitude, were consistent in direction. Several of the cate- 
gories require at least brief explanatory comments. 

First there is household composition. Here the extended family, often 
three generations in depth, represents the traditional norm. In view of 
the geographical mobility of many literates, it cannot be assumed that 
departures from this were necessarily voluntary. Whatever the reason, 


TABLE 2 


Mean Number of Children per Man by Age 
and Education 


Mean number . Mean number 
of children of children 


0°37 
1:08 
1°95 
3°79 
4°17 
5°72 


however, change in residential practices is likely to have had some 
effect on family relationships. It may also be noted that in the case of 
men over 40 the divergence was most marked: only 35 per cent of the 
LOWs, compared with 63 per cent of the HIGHs, were living in a 
household confined to the nuclear family. This was probably the result 
of considerable upward social mobility among the older HIGHs; most 
were in government service, and having reached a senior status, they 
were entitled to bungalows. 

Voluntary organizations listed by the respondents included so- 
called ‘Youth’ associations catering for those who regarded themselves 
as progressive, various other social and friendly societies, sports clubs, 
church societies and some trade unions and political associations. A 
significance test was computed on the basis of total frequency of 
memberships, for not only were fewer HIGHs entirely unaffiliated, but 
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a larger proportion declared their membership in three or more. The 
significant difference (P less than 0-01) indicates that the HIGHs 
played a more active part in the non-traditional social life of the com- 
munities in which they lived. 

The largest difference between LOWs and HIGHs was in the pro- 
portions of those taking correspondence courses (P less than 0-001). The 
subjects were mainly academic or vocational, but with a fair sprinkling 
of inspirational ones, e.g. the improvement of memory, achieving 
power over others, and so on: at any rate, all of a striving and aspiring 
orientation. In this connection it may further be reported that 17 per 
cent of the LOWs and 26 per cent of the HIGHs expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their jobs; below the age of 25 the discrepancy was more 


TABLE 3 


Frequencies of Western Types of Living Conditions, Habits and Ownership 
(percentages) 


LOW HIGH 


| Nuclear family household, or living with ‘strangers’ 34 41 
| Three meals per day at regular times 72 80 
Reads newspaper every day 76 83 
| Has radio or rediffusion set 35 42 
| Weekly visit to cinema 19 25 
Belongs to one or more non-traditional voluntary 
organizations 76 86 
Takes a correspondence course 33 57 
Ownership 
| Watch and /or clock 88 g! 
| Bicycle and/or gramophone 51 54 
| Car and/or refrigerator 4 3 
None of these 7 5 





pronounced, namely 19 versus 36 per cent. Around that age the socio- 
economica status of the LOWs, unlike that of the HIGHs, was already 
more or less fixed. 

Material possessions provide some indication of standards of living 
(no question about income having been asked), and some are also 
important as status symbols.® In this respect the widespread ownership 
of watches and clocks is noteworthy; this further implies a recognition 
that life has come to be regulated by time schedules, which play so vital 
a part in western, as opposed to traditional African behaviour. It was 
surprising to discover so little difference in rates of ownership according 
to educational level. A check revealed that the reason was partly the 
mode of grouping, which tends to conceal multiple ownership, and 
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partly the disproportionate weight contributed by wealthy LOW 
traders. However, even when allowance has been made for these factors, 
it would seem that contrasts in social habits outweigh those in patterns 
of ownership. 

The prevalence of these elements of westernization may convey the 
impression that literates tend to be divorced from the life of the tribal 
community. There is no doubt a sense in which this is true, but in some 
ways such a generalization was contradicted by the evidence. As far 
as the major mile-stones of the life-cycle were concerned, such as birth, 
marriage and death, literates joined with their illiterate fellows in the 
observances of the main customs. This applied almost equally to 
HIGHs and LOWs. Nearly all the literates went through the traditional 
marriage rites, though some of the unions were later ‘blessed’ in church. 
With the exception of a few of the youngest ones, nearly all the respon- 
dents had taken part, during the year preceding the survey, in such 
customary rites as libations, naming ceremonies, marriage or funeral 
rites, and the installation of chiefs. On this overt plane solidarity with 
the traditions of the community remained almost completely unbroken. 
It is necessary to lay great emphasis on this, in view of the findings of the 
opinion and attitude survey, which will now be reviewed. 


Methods and problems 
The main part of the questionnaire consisted of a series of statements, 


respondents being required to indicate agreement or disagreement. 
Moreover, several key statements were included twice: one form was 
positively phrased in terms of western values and attitudes, whilst the 
other (given in brackets) was usually intended to represent the tradi- 
tional outlook. The direction of the formulations was of course syste- 
matically varied. In the case of such double statements agreement or 
disagreement with both involved a contradiction. Such contradictions 
might conceivably have arisen in several different ways, but the 
evidence points to lack of any settled views on the issue as the most 
important factor. Where opinion on a topic is unstable, the categorical 
formulation of a point of view tends to tip the scales. Hence the 
frequency of contradictory replies will be taken as a rough index of 
the extent to which opinions seemed to be in a state of flux. 

Whilst expressions of opinions and attitudes are of intrinsic interest, 
it has often been shown that they may not necessarily coincide with 
real-life behaviour. An attempt was made to bridge this gap by present- 
ing respondents with hypothetical situations. For this advantage was 
taken of the fact that the main national newspaper ran a widely-known 
personal advice column. A series of conflict situations were described 
along lines similar to those encountered in the press. Respondents were 
provided with alternative solutions, from which they had to select the 
one considered most appropriate. Furthermore, and this proved most 
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illuminating, they were also asked to justify in their own words the 
particular advice proffered. The common use of the first person singular 
in this connection suggests that respondents tended to identify with 
the person facing the problem, and did not regard it as remote or 
artificial. 

In analysing the responses, educational level again emerged as the 
major variable, producing consistent differences. No other single factor 
was isolated, and it was therefore decided to inquire how far the global 
pattern of experience and mode of life (apart from education) tended 
to affect opinions and attitudes. Hence a Westernization Index (W.I.), 
with a potential range of o-20 was constructed.’® The actual range for 
both LOWs and HIGHs was 1-16, with means of 8-3 and 9-5 respec- 
tively. Although the difference is highly significant (P less than 0-001), 
the most striking feature was the extensive overlap. This index was used 
to compute bi-serial correlation coefficients within educational levels, 
whereby the independent contributions of background and manner of 
living could be broadly assessed. 

The order of presentation of the findings is inevitably somewhat 
arbitrary. They do not constitute a systematic survey of all areas of life, 
but may be thought of as a series of shafts sunk at various points. 
Purposive sampling of this kind cannot produce a coherent overall 
picture, but it does permit inferences about significant trends. 


Traditional customs, culture and chieftaincy 


It has already been said that most of the informants did conform in 
varying degrees to traditional custom. On the other hand, many of 
their responses were clearly indicative of a desire for change, for getting 
away from traditional patterns in particular spheres of life. This must be 
viewed against a complex background of separate factors influencing 
both behaviour and attitudes. In their immediate social environment, 
literates were subject to strong pressures towards observance of customs 
owing to the potent links binding them to illiterate kin and neighbours. 
Contrary pulls arose from ideas instilled by education, which made 
for a reaction against some customs and associated beliefs by categoriz- 
ing them as ‘primitive-—a term with a distinctly pejorative flavour. 
The political movement for freedom, emancipation and _ progress 
to some extent reinforced these influences; however, it also led to a 
re-valuation of things African as something worthwhile, to be 
preserved. 

It will be apparent now that it is by no means easy to guess the 
resultant attitude of literates to customs in general; they may have con- 
formed merely as a result of informal social pressures, with considerable 
private reservations; or, alternatively, their private opinions may have 
matched their outward behaviour. As an indirect way of getting at this 
a pair of statements was used. 
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It does not matter much if children no longer learn much about our 
traditional customs, as long as they get a good education at school. 
[It is bad that children today do not learn much about our traditional 
customs. | 
LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 4% Not sig. 3% % 
Contradictory 25% Not sig. 21% 

In the above, and in subsequent pairs of statements, percentage 
agreement refers to those who agreed with the first half (which did not 
necessarily come first in the actual questionnaire) and disagreed with 
the second formulation reproduced in square brackets. The number of 
women being very small, details are omitted. 

Considering now the substance of the answers, it is evident that only 
a negligible minority seems to have felt happy to see traditional customs 
as such disappearing. Historically, the decline of traditional customs 
has largely been the result of missionary activities, accelerated of course 
by social and economic changes. The balance of attitudes towards 
missionaries is of interest in. this context. 


The Gold Coast owes a great debt to missionaries, who were the 
first to bring civilization. 


[The missionaries have done more harm than good, because they 
are largely responsible for destroying our traditional culture. ] 
LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 59% o-o1 72% % 
Contradictory 38% 0-0! 26% 

Hardly anyone emerged as consistently hostile to missionaries, and 
educational level was positively associated with proportionate fre- 
quency of approval. Thus Africans have to a considerable extent 
become identified with the outlook of the missionaries. 

These findings indicate that both traditional values and new western 
ones were accepted, albeit in a general and somewhat abstract form. 
Hence it will be instructive to turn to a particular institution which may 
be regarded as a king-pin of traditional culture, namely chieftaincy. At 
the outset it has to be explained that this institution has suffered a long 
and steady decline under British rule;!! chiefs had been deprived of 
most of their former extensive powers. Yet at the time this survey was 
carried out, they still retained a great deal of their status and moral 
authority. Within the traditional system, chieftaincy was the primary 
source of social status and prestige. With the gradual crumbling of this 
system it has come to be replaced by education, wealth, and lately, 
political office. Two questions were designed to assess the attitudes 
prevailing in this sphere. 

The richest man in the town is more important than the Chief. 
LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 21% Not sig. 20% 16% 
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From the responses to such a general statement it would appear that 
four-fifths of the literates had not abandoned the traditional basis of 
evaluation. However, when a personal decision was brought into the 
judgment, an entirely different result was obtained. 


The people of my town, which is a large and important town, have 
invited me to become their Chief. At the same time I have been offered 
the post of manager of a big company in another part of the country. I 
cannot, of course, do both. WHAT SHALL I DO? 


LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Be Manager 59% Not sig. 55% 62% 


Some nine-tenths of the respondents gave reasons for their advice, 
which did not vary significantly according to educational level. 

First, those who were in favour of becoming chief: 51 per cent said 
they would be proud to have the opportunity of serving the people of 
their town, who had placed their trust in them. Another 35 per cent 
showed little enthusiasm, but felt that it was their duty to make the 
sacrifice and shoulder the burden (‘You have no right to refuse . . . 
save my country rather than seek my own interest’), A mere 6 per cent 
thought of chieftaincy as a kind of sinecure (‘A chief will be more 
repected and free from harder works’). 

The main justification offered by 48 per cent of those preferring the 
management post lay in the disadvantages of chieftaincy in the modern 
age; these included declining status and importance (‘Chieftaincy is 
moribund’), relative insecurity (“You might be destooled when people 
get fed up’), and expressions of distaste for some of the rituals which 
chiefs are traditionally obliged to perform (‘. . . there are certain things 
that I shall have to observe for which I have no belief myself’). A 
further 33 per cent stressed the economic and other advantages of being 
a manager (‘I shall be able to get much more money to care for myself 
and my family’). Lastly, 7 per cent claimed that they could be of more 
help to their community by becoming managers (‘I shall remain free to 
use my initiative and latent powers for the benefit of my race; whereas 
as a chief I shall be restricted in all directions by tradition and customs’). 

In general, the lip-service paid to the institution of chieftaincy by 
rating it higher than wealth cannot be taken very seriously. It con- 
cealed the apparently widespread feeling that the rewards, material 
and other, of such office were no longer commensurate with its onerous 
duties and responsibilities. 


Tribe and illiteracy 


In the traditional social system the tribe was the fundamental unit, 
the one with which people felt most closely identified. Tribal endogamy 
was one of the most potent influences in the selection of a marriage 
partner.'? This very strength and persistence of tribal loyalties is a 
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devisive element from the point of view of supra-tribal unity. Hence 
African politicians have set themselves the task of breaking down tribal 
allegiance, so as to substitute a wider one. However, deep-rooted senti- 
ments cannot be rapidly eradicated, and part of the questionnaire was 
framed with the object of discovering the extent to which they continued 
to hold sway. 


Tribalism is bad, and one should put the Gold Coast as a whole 
before one’s tribe. 


[One should be loyal and give support to one’s tribe, even if sometimes 
it seems contrary to the interests of the Gold Coast as a whole.] 


LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 27% 0-001 47% 14% 
Contradictory 54% 0-02 43% 
Tpis 1.W. Not sig. 0-22 (0°01) 


Here one encounters a highly significant contrast according to 
educational level; a far larger proportion of HIGHs consistently 
declared themselves opposed to ‘tribalism’, and within this group the 
answers were also related positively to degree of westernized back- 
ground as measured by the index (the relationship, though moderate 
like all of this type, was significant at the one per cent level; this is 
indicated by the figure in brackets). Both LOWs and HIGHs gave 
many contradictory answers, suggesting the presence of conflict or at 
least uncertainty in this area. 

- The next two items deal with the problem in a more concrete 
manner, the first being designed to find out what the norms about 
personal relationships were believed to be. 


Educated people prefer the company of other educated people of a 
different tribe to the company of illiterates from their own tribe (con- 
crete example given). 

[People always prefer the company of others belonging to their own 
tribe, even if they are educated and the fellow-members of the tribe 
illiterate (concrete example given.) } 


LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 25% 0-02 35% 39% 
Contradictory 58% Not sig. 51% 


The pattern of responses obtained resembled that relating to ‘tribal- 
ism’; the total of contradictions increased, whilst the difference accord- 
ing to educational level narrowed. When the issue was sharpened into a 
matter of personal choice, this difference practically disappeared. 


I am a clerk and have just been transferred to a strange town. I have 
the choice of living in two houses. The first one is in a district where 
many people of my own tribe live, but they are nearly all illiterates. 
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The second house is in a part where there is hardly anybody from my 
tribe, but the people are mostly clerks and teachers. WHAT SHALL I DO? 


LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Live with Tribe 42% Not sig. 39% 35% 


Nearly all gave reasons for their choices. In the case of those who 
had advised ‘living with people from one’s tribe’, some 56 per cent 
stated or implied that one had an obligation to try and further the 
advancement of one’s fellow-tribesmen (‘So that they may learn from 
me and benefit from my education, which some of them may have con- 
tributed to’). Exactly half as many put the opposite point of view, 
namely that only fellow-tribesmen would help them in time of need 
(‘Because during the days of your sickness those illiterates are the 
people who are going to take you home’). Another 10 per cent said that 
one would have more in common with people from one’s tribe, mention- 
ing particularly blood relationship and language. The remainder gave 
mixed reasons, some exhibiting a good deal of ambivalence (‘By living 
with the people of your tribe you will get good gifts and you will be 
respected. On the other hand you will be lonely.’) 

The distribution of reasons for living with clerks and teachers varied 
according to educational level. The advantages of being able to learn 
from clerks and teachers were stressed by 63 per cent of LOWs, as 
against 47 per cent of HIGHs (“You move with those of your own 
profession, and will gain further experience’). On the other hand only 
29 per cent of LOWs, as compared with 40 per cent of HIGHs, said 
that one would have more in common with educated people (‘Don’t 
live with people who are not like you. They may drag you downward 
with their curious ways, manners and customs’). The rest included such 
reasons as healthier environment, lack of disturbances and freedom 
from family pressures. 

In general, very few of those who selected the alternative of living with 
people from one’s tribe seem to have done so because of a genuine 
preference; it was usually either from a sense of duty, or from a desire 
for security. Conversely, the LOWs who opted for the educated people 
were often hoping to have their status enhanced. A perusal of the full 
set of responses suggests that LOWs were more frequently subject to 
cross-pressures. Another item helps to throw further light on their 
attitudes. 


A man who has illiterates working under him must be strict and 
severe with them, otherwise they will not work properly. 
LOW Difference HIGH Women 
Agree 38% 0-001 22% 33% 
Here illiteracy was separated from tribal membership, and LOWs 
exhibited a significantly more unfavourable evaluation than HIGHs. 
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It appears that the latter, with their status more securely established, 
were on the whole able to view illiterates with a greater degree of 
detachment. Some LOWs, on the other hand, felt the need to maximize 
the social distance between themselves and illiterates; and this they 
were able to do more readily when illiterates were perceived as a 
distinct social category, divorced from considerations of the ties which 
continued to bind them to illiterates in their role of tribal ‘brothers’. 
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MAURITIUS AT THE CROSSROADS 


Burton Benedict 
(Review Article) 


disaster. In the ten years from 1947 to 1957 the population of 

this small island in the Indian Ocean has increased by 36 per 
cent. This has been largely due to the eradication of malaria since the - 
end of World War II. Today there are an estimated 650,000 people 
living on an island of only 720 square miles. If the present rate of 
increase continues, there will be well over a million inhabitants in 
twenty years and nearly three million by the end of the century. 
Professor Titmuss and his colleagues* paint an Orwellian picture of 
this increase leading to economic depression, the breakdown of social 
services, unrest, revolt and repression. Professor Meade and his col- 
leaguest suggest that the decline in real national income per head has 
already begun. 

Mauritians are not unaware of their problem. A Mauritian Com- 
mittee on Population reporting in 1955 declared that emigration, in- 
creased economic production and birth control would all have to be 
employed to save the island. These two reports painstakingly investigate 
the possibilities. The prospect is far from bright. 

Emigration is not under the control of Mauritians but depends on 
the willingness of other countries to accept them. The most obvious 
choice for emigration is the vast underpopulated island of Madagascar 
only 500 miles from Mauritius. Yet Madagascar has been unwilling to 
accept Mauritian immigrants. Neither report discusses fresh approaches 
to the new Malagasy Republic. One can only assume that there is little 
chance for success in this direction. The Meade report considers the 
costs of emigration to Brazil and British Honduras too high to be borne 


C_) stern te tn has brought Mauritius to the brink of 


* Social Policies and Population Growth in Mauritius, by Richard M. Titmuss and Brian 
Abel-Smith assisted by Tony Lynes, Methuen, London, 1961. xviii + 308 pp., 155. 
+ The Economic and Social Structure of Mauritius, by J. E. Meade and others, Methuen, 
London, 1961. xviii + 246 pp., 155. 
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by the Mauritian government. Immigration into the United Kingdom 
would be cheaper, but present proposals for immigration restrictions 
rule this out. The Meade report mentions colour, race (though it is 
not clear what is meant by this term), language, and lack of skills as 
barriers to the acceptance of Mauritian immigrants and holds out little 
hope that emigration can mitigate the economic problems of the island. 

Economically Mauritius is almost entirely dependent on sugar which 
with its by-products accounts for 99 per cent of exports. Yet even if 
land resources and technical improvements permitted, Mauritius could 
not expand sugar production indefinitely as the amount she may export 
is limited by the Commonwealth and International Sugar Agreements. 
The island has no mineral resources, no substantial land reserves, and 
must import most of its food and manufactures. The population is 
largely dependent on a cash wage and much work is on a casual daily- 
paid basis. There is widespread unemployment and under-employment 
and the standard of living, while not as low as some Asian countries, is 
very low by European or American standards. Yet the hard facts are, 
as the Meade report points out, that wages must be kept low so that 
Mauritius can be competitive in world markets, that capital must be 
attracted to the island, and that a system of economic priorities involv- 
ing austerity in some fields must be set up. 

Professor Meade and his colleagues investigate prospects for economic 
expansion in agriculture and industry. From cow-keeping to the making 
of watch components, there seem to be few possibilities they have over- 
looked. The 129 recommendations which they make would, if adopted, 
bring about an economic and social revolution in the island. 

Mauritius is a plural or multi-racial society composed of Indians 
(both Hindu and Muslim and of five linguistic stocks), Creoles (of 
mixed African and/or Indian and European ancestry), Chinese (speak- 
ing two dialects), and Europeans (both English and French in ancestry). 
Traditionally each of these categories was associated with a set of 
occupations: the Europeans with top level administration and sugar 
estate ownership, the Chinese with retail trade, the Creoles with clerical 
and artisan occupations, Gujerati-speaking Muslims with the importa- 
tion of rice and cloth, and the vast majority of Indians, both Hindu 
and Muslim, with field labour. These distinctions are breaking down 
but they have by no means disappeared. They will make the imple- 
mentation of the revolutionary proposals of the Meade and Titmuss 
reports very difficult. 

That pluralism is wasteful of economic and social resources is evident 
from both reports. The Meade report complains of industrialists need- 
ing capital who were unwilling to convert their concerns into public 
companies for fear that control would fall into the hands of members 
of another racial group. The Meade report also touches on the diffi- 
culties of communications between sections of the population with 
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different languages, religions and cultural backgrounds, but in general 
the gravity of this problem is underrated. In discussing the expansion 
of meat production, for example, no mention is made of the dietary 
habits of Hindus. 

A serious effect of pluralism is to inhibit social mobility. Individuals 
are selected for jobs not on the basis of their ability but on the basis of 
ethnic background, religious affiliation or family connection. This is 
particularly true of the top positions in the sugar industry, which have 
been closed to Indo-Mauritians. Indians have had to look elsewhere 
for opportunities for advancement. They have found them chiefly in 
Government which is the second largest employer in the island. The 
Meade report calls for economies in government including the cutting 
down of employment. Unless the sugar industry and other enterprises 
provide alternative opportunities open to all Mauritians, the danger 
of political communalism, always present in a plural society, will be 
increased. 

Another way in which pluralism wastes human resources in Mauritius 
is through the educational system. Children are taught English and 
French, both foreign languages to the majority of them. In a number 
of schools parents may also opt to have their children taught Hindi, 
Tamil or Urdu. (The Meade report lists Hindi and Telegu as the most 
important Indian languages, but in fact there are many more Tamil 
than Telegu speakers.) Creole, a French patois which is the lingua franca 
of the island, is not supposed to be a medium of instruction, though in 
fact it often is. This system results not only in children failing to acquire 
an adequate mastery of any language, but also means that they fail to 
learn other subjects because of reading difficulties and the fact that so 
much of the curriculum is taken up with language instruction. In de- 
manding the abolition of these wasteful practices and coming out firmly 
for instruction in English only, the Meade report is demanding a 
necessary change but one which is bound to stir up communal feelings. 

The demand for more technical and less academic education is also 
essential for the Mauritian economy, but presents even greater diffi- 
culties than the language problem. Upward mobility, security, and a 
better life for most Mauritians means getting out of the fields and into 
Government service. Getting into Government service means possessing 
an educational qualification. It is all very well to talk about changing 
the attitude towards manual labour through technical and agricultural 
education, but as long as the rewards for these occupations remain low, 
and the Meade report insists that they must, it is hard to imagine that 
Mauritians will not try to achieve the higher rewards which academic 
education can bring. 

Professor Titmuss and his colleagues have devised a series of dis- 
incentives for large families which they hope will popularize family 
planning and so keep population growth within manageable limits. 
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They would like to see the three child family become standard in 
Mauritius. To encourage this they propose to pay a monthly cash 
benefit to all families with three or more children under the age of 14, 
provided that the mother is over the age of 21 and that the household 
head was not liable to income tax in the previous year. No benefit 
would be paid to families with fewer than three children, nor would 
there be additional payments for more than three dependent children. 
Information about birth control would be widely disseminated and 
there would be clinics where advice and assistance could be obtained, 
but people would not be forced to attend such clinics. Families who 
had had fewer than three children would receive higher old age pen- 
sions as a reward for their restraint. As an incentive to delay marriage a 
cash payment would be made to the father of the bride where she and 
her husband had reached the age of 21, provided she had not borne 
children previously and that the father was a non-taxpayer. To encour- 
age the spacing of children a cash maternity benefit would be paid to a 
woman who had not borne children in the preceding two years, was 
over the age of 21 and had fewer than three living children. 

These proposals are the result of much hard thinking and painstaking 
research. They are an attempt to deal with a highly dangerous situa- 
tion which there is very little time left to solve and which, in the last 
analysis, depends on the individual efforts of all Mauritians. This 
reviewer can only wish the plan success, but he has grave doubts as to 
whether it will work. 

Many Mauritians are desperately poor. They are in constant need 
of cash, for nearly all necessities can only be bought with cash. One has 
little doubt that nearly all will attempt to secure the cash benefit which 
is paid with the birth of the third child. This benefit can hardly encour- 
age families to have fewer than three children. It is unlikely that it will 
deter them from having more. The family benefit is really a sort of 
concealed wage increase, paid at considerable cost to the Government. 
It is an increase for which families will be eager to qualify, and this 
means they will lose no time in producing three children despite the 
incentives for spacing children and late marriage. Even if these are 
taken advantage of, a woman at the age of 25 still has a considerable 
period of fertility before her. Moreover the fact that a family receives 
no benefit until the birth of a third child may induce her to have 
three children early in her marriage, for the maternity benefit for 
the spacing of children is not worth nearly as much as the three child 
family benefit. At the low economic level at which most labourers 
live, a family which is receiving the cash benefit payable on the birth 
of a third child may not consider itself much worse off, and in fact will 
not be much worse off, on the birth of a fourth child. Such a child is 
unlikely to be looked on as diminishing the opportunities for those who 
already exist. He may well be regarded as one more chance for mobility 
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upward, Apart from these economic considerations, there are very 
strong Indian religious and cultural values which stress high fertility 
and the production of children. Wives who fail to produce children 
or even sons are often returned to their parents. There is considerable 
social pressure to produce children early in marriage. 

The proposals to postpone marriage to the age of 21 by the payment 
of a benefit to the girl’s father are even less likely to work, and may 
well lead to increased abortion and illegitimacy. One of the explanations 
for early marriage which Indians give is the satisfaction of a girl’s 
natural sexual impulses and the difficulty of controlling her and keeping 
her away from men. The longer the marriage is postponed, the more 
difficult this becomes. Doubts are cast upon the girl’s character making 
the arrangement of a suitable marriage more difficult. The strains 
within the household increase between parents and daughter and 
between mature daughters and their brothers’ wives. An unmarried 
daughter becomes an economic burden as she should not be sent out 
to work where she would contact men and ruin her reputation. Late 
marriage goes with well-off families. The small marriage benefit pro- 
posed can hardly outweigh these factors. Moreover there is a curious 
contradiction in the proposal. The Titmuss report talks about raising 
the status of women, yet it proposes to give the marriage benefit to the 
father of the girl, not to the girl herself. This can hardly be an induce- 
ment to the girl to remain patiently at home for five years or so. It also 
assumes that the father would be able to control his daughter. Even in 
Indian families girls grow more independent as they grow older. There 
are few fathers in Mauritius, especially in poor families, who could 
exercise such control. There are few mothers who would support the 
attempt. Moreover the whole proposal would seem to operate to 
strengthen the traditional patriarchal family. This has already been 
considerably modified. Education, urbanization, and the operation of 
the cash wage will modify it still further. It is hard to see how this 
proposal for strengthening the control of a father over his mature 
daughters can be compatible with raising the status of women. 

The reform of public assistance which subsidizes large families by the 
payment of relief is long overdue. The dissemination of birth control 
information and the setting up of family planning clinics are steps in 
the right direction, but the payment of benefits is unlikely to be 
effective. It is a compromise solution to the terrible dilemma which 
faced the Titmuss mission, the dilemma ef assisting the poorest families 
of Mauritius which are often the largest families while at the same 
time giving real force to a programme of family limitation. 

The Titmuss report’s proposals for the reform of the medical pro- 
fession are extremely pertinent and have application to many low 
income countries where they should be carefully studied. The carefully 
devised scheme of social insurance combined with the Meade report’s 
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economic reforms should encourage the decasualization of labour, work- 
ing towards greater economic security for Mauritian labourers. This 
should make planning, including family planning, more practicable for 
them. 

Both reports stress repeatedly the need for determined government 
action. They fit together well though one cannot always feel that the 
expenditure called for by the Titmuss Report is compatible with the 
austerity demanded by the Meade Report. Both demand their accept- 
ance or rejection in toto. Mauritius is moving rapidly towards independ- 
ence. The temptations of political expediency are very great. The 
problems of pluralism have by no means been overcome and enhance 
these temptations. It will take titanic efforts to resist them. Indeed, it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that it will take a very authoritarian 
government to implement the recommendations contained in these 
reports. But there is no time for new plans. Mauritius must act if great 


poverty and social distress are to be avoided. 


London School of Economics 
and Political Sctence 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Islam and the Integration of Society by w. 
MONTGOMERY WATT. London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1961. 293 pp. 
325. 

WHEN considering Dr. Watt’s work on 

the Sociology of the origin of Islam, it is 

impossible, once one has heard it, not to 
remember Professor Bousquet’s descrip- 
tion of it—‘Une explication marxiste de 
l’origine de |’Islam par un ecclesiastique 
episcopalien.’” The present extremely 
interesting volume mentions Bousquet’s 
comment, but unfortunately does not 
enter into polemics with his criticisms, 
by for instance expanding the answer 

to Bousquet already attempted by J. 

Chelhod (in an appendix of his Introduc- 

tion a la Sociologie de I’ Islam, Paris, 1958). 

This work is concerned with other socio- 

logical and philosophical issues, but 

it uses and sums up the author’s previous 
work on the origins of Islam. As he 
remarks, ‘the present study grows out of 
my previous work on the life of Muham- 
mad and the origin of Islam’. 

His concern in this work however is 
very much broader. Superficially, in 


virtue of the questions which he asks 
concerning the origin of Islam, one might 
place the author in the Weberian tra- 
dition of the sociology of religion: but 
his really fundamental concern here is 
not with the interrelation of belief and 
economic life but between belief and the 
foundations of social order as such and 
in all its aspects, as illustrated by Islam, 
and especially, but not exclusively, by 
medieval Islam. In other words, funda- 
mentally his approach is closer to the 
tradition of Durkheim. 

But the trouble with the Durkheimian 
approach, as practised both by the 
master and by the anthropologists who 
have inherited it, is that it has been 
applied in the main to simple and 
relatively self-contained societies and 
creeds. The assumption that the con- 
clusions of such studies can be applied to 
complex and pluralistic societies is 
questionable. But Dr. Watt is, in this 
volume, interested in Islam precisely 
because it is a world-religion which in- 
tegrates, with a good measure of success, 
what by any other criterion would be 
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a number of disparate societies. (It is, 
he suggests, more successful than Chris- 
tianity is in integrating the people it 
converted in the nineteenth century. 
But I wonder how far the comparison is 
a fair one: the nineteenth-century ex- 
pansion of Christianity was really the 
expansion of a secular European civiliza- 
tion, based on its technology rather than 
on its nominal religion. The fair com- 
parison with the expansion of Islam is 
the early, admittedly slower expansion of 
Christianity, and it is not obvious that 
medieval Christendom had any less of 
a sense of unity than had pre-modern 
Islam.) Despite the fact that Dr. Watt at 
one point in the book expresses doubts 
whether in social matters knowledge 
leads to control—a doubt which is a 
refreshing contrast to the Baconian 
aspirations or assumptions of so much 
modern sociology—his interest in the 
matter is a practical one: ‘Perhaps a 
study of the achievements of Islam may 
throw some light on how the integration 
of a world society is likely to come about, 
and may even suggest ways in which 
man may consciously contribute to this 
process.’ 

It is worth mentioning the author’s 
brief and tentative conclusions at the end 
concerning the possible role of Islam in 
the future. He gives reasons both in favour 
of supposing the importance of Islam to 
increase, and others in favour of the op- 
posite conclusion. His reasons for expect- 
ing a decline, or at any rate for not ex- 
pecting a revival, are curious: the regional 
appeal of Islam, and the fact that ‘Islam 
would have to admit the facts of its origin’ 
in the light of historical scholarship. For 
one may well wonder whether historical 
scholarship does have quite such a pro- 
found social impact, and whether one of 
the factors making for vitality in con- 
temporary Islam is not precisely that it 
helps the regional believer to differentiate 
himself from the Europeans who happen 
also to be Christians. Dr. Watt may be 
mistaken in his assumption, which runs 
roughly that because Islam constitutes or 
constituted one world with one religion, 
therefore our modern ‘one world’ is likely 
to require religious unification. 

Commenting on the characterization 
of his work as ‘Marxist’, the author 
denies the importance of this influence, 
remarking that ‘the elaboration of the 
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ideas was made without any conscious 
reference to Marxist thought’. Some 
sociologists may agree with this self- 
assessment, but regret the fact that the 
influence of Marxism, conscious or other, 
has not been more profound: for al- 
though no one could conceivably accuse 
Dr. Watt of neglecting in any way the 
economic background of the phenomena 
he is investigating, one may feel that his 
tacit view of the way economic and 
intellectual factors interact is excessively 
psychologistic. One feels that the under- 
lying image is that the ultimate locus of 
the processes investigated are individual 
minds, in which economic interests and 
ideas meet and affect and transform 
each other. Sociologists may wish for a 
more consistently ‘structural’ approach: 
economic factors favour or hinder the 
emergence of social structures, within 
which in turn various ideas are more or 
less suitable for use by various competing 
groups. Dr. Watt is perhaps too inclined 
to see the religious need, manifested in 
the emergence of a new religion, as an 
individual psychic need in the face of, 
for instance, moral malaise. When he 
does deal with social structures, some 
readers—notably anthropologists—may 
feel that some of his crucial facts and 
relationships are not sufficiently well 
substantiated, notably the existence of 
matrilineal tribal organization in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, the transition from this 
to patrilineality in the time of Muhamad, 
and the connection between patriline- 
ality and ‘the growth of individualism’. 
Philosophically, one may have doubts 
about Dr. Watt’s confessed assumption 
that ‘idea systems . . . which are socially 
important (all) contain a considerable 
measure of truth’. 

But whatever questions it may raise, 
there can be no doubt about the merit 
of the book. Sociologists are professionally 
committed to concern with a wide 
variety of cultures, the proper explora- 
tion of each of which however constitutes 
at least a life’s work in itself. The most 
hopeful thing for the subject is when 
those who are already scholars of Dr. 
Watt’s calibre choose to formulate their 
questions sociologically. All those in- 
terested in the sociology of religion are 
in Dr. Watt’s debt. 

ERNEST GELLNER 
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Eighth Report on the work of 
the Children’s Department 196! 


The report covers the period November 1955 to the end of 1960 and deals 
with children in the care of local authorities in England and Wales. 

Its significant features are the examination of the increase in juvenile 
delinquency and the problems created by the higher number of com- 
mittals to remand homes and approved schools. The improvements being 
made in methods used to prepare young offenders for their return to the 
community as educated and useful citizens and the more humane care of 
children deprived of a normal home life are explained. 

The publication provides interesting statistics and is absorbing reading 
for welfare workers and those who concern themselves with the needs of 
our society. Price 7s. (post 6d.) 
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sician Superintendent, Little- 
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Key Problems of Sociological Theory 


JOHN REX. A discussion of some of the a theoretical 
methods employed by sociologists, especially the functionalist 
models of the anthropologist and theories of social action. 

258. net 


Work and Leisure 


NELS ANDERSON. An attempt to examine the interrelation- 
ships of work and leisure as ways of using time. 28s. net 


The Personality of the Urban African in 
South Africa 


J. C. DE RIDDER. A thematic apperception test study of the 
black middle class, the make-up of their personality, motiva- 
tions, frustrations, ambitions, and their inherent limitations. 

Illustrated. 25s. net 
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GEORGE C. HOMANS. A study of men’s and women’s 
behaviour in face-to-face situations, on the job, at home, in 
the neighbourhood. 30s. net 


Family and Social Change in an African City 

PETER MARRIS. A study of re-housing in Lagos. A report 
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The Artist in Tribal Society 

Edited by MARION W. SMITH. The proceedings of a sym- 
posium held at the Royal Anthropological Institute. 25s. net 
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